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THE MORALITY OF NATURE. 


I. 


The work of Darwin was not limited 
to biology only. Already in 1837, when 
he had just written a rough outline of 
his theory of the origin of species, he 
entered in his note-book this significant 
remark: “My theory will lead to a new 
philosophy.” And so it did in reality. 
The application which he made of the 
idea of evolution to the whole of or- 
ganic life marked a new era in philos- 
ophy;? and it led him later on to write 
a sketch of the development of the 
moral sense, which opened a new page 
in ethics. In this sketch so much was 
done to throw a new light upon the 
true and efficient cause of the moral 
feelings, and place the whole of ethics 
on a scientific basis, that although Dar- 
win’s leading ideas may be considered 
as a further development of those of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, his work 
represents, nevertheless, a new depar- 
ture, on the lines faintly indicated by 
Bacon. It secured, therefore, for its 
author a place by the side of the other 

1In his “History of Modern Philosophy’’ the 
Danish professor, Harald Héffding, gives an ad- 
mirable sketch of the philosophical importance of 
Darwin's work. ‘‘Geschichte der neveren Philoso- 


phie,””’ German translation by F. Bendixen (Leip- 
zig, 1896), vol. ii. pp. 487 sq. 


founders of ethical schools, such as 
Hume, Hobbes, or Kant. 

The leading ideas of Darwin's ethics 
may easily be summed up. In the very 
first sentences of his essay he states his 
object in quite definite terms. He be- 
gins with a praise of the sense of duty, 
which he characterizes in the well- 
known poetical words of Kant: “Duty! 
Wondrous thought that workest neither 
by fond insinuation, flattery, nor by 
any threat...” &c. And he under- 
takes to explain this sense of duty, or 
moral conscience, “exclusively from the 
side of natural history”—an explana- 
tion, he adds, which no English writer 
had hitherto attempted to give.* That 
the moral sense should be acquired by 
each individual separately, during its 
lifetime, he naturally considers “at 
least extremely improbable on the gen- 
eral theory of evolution’; and he de- 
rives this sense from the social feel- 
ings which are instinctive or innate 
in the lower animals, and probably in 
man as well (pp. 150-151). The origin 
and the very foundation of all moral 

2“The Descent of Man,’’ chap. iv. pp. 148 sq. 


All quotations after the last (cheap) edition of Mr. 
Murray, 1901. 
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feelings Darwin sees “in the social in- 
stincts which lead the animal to take 
pleasure in the society of its fellows, 
to feel a certain amount of sympathy 
with them, and to perform various ser- 
vices for them”; sympathy being un- 
derstood here in its proper sense—not 
as a feeling of commiseration or love, 
but as a “fellow-feeling” or “mutual 
sensibility’; the fact of being in- 
fluenced by another’s feelings. 

This being Darwin's first proposition, 
his*second is that as soon as the men- 
tal faculties of a species become highly 
developed, as they are in man, the 
social instinct will necessarily lead, as 
every other unsatisfied instinct does, 
to a sense of dissatisfaction, or even 
misery, as often as the individual, 
reasoning about its past actions, sees 
that in some of them “the enduring 
and always present social instinct had 
yielded to some other instinct, at the 
time stronger, but neither enduring nor 
leaving behind it a very vivid impres- 
sion.” For Darwin the moral sense 
is thus not the mysterious gift of un- 
known origin which it was for Kant. 
“Any animal whatever,” he says, “en- 
dowed with well-marked social in- 
stincts, the parental and filial affec- 
tions being here included, would in- 
evitably acquire a moral sense, or con- 
science [Kant’s ‘knowledge of duty’], 
as soon as its intellectual powers had 
become as well, or nearly as well, de- 
voloped as in man” (ch. iv. pp. 149- 
150). 

To these two fundamental proposi- 
tions Darwin adds two secondary ones. 
After the power of language had been 
acquired, and the wishes of the com- 
munity could be expressed, “the com- 
mon opinion how each member ought 
to act for the public good would nat- 
urally become, in a paramount degree, 
the guide of action.” However, the 
effect of public approbation and disap- 
probation depends entirely upon the 
development of mutual sympathy. It 


is because we feel in sympathy with 
others that we appreciate their opin- 
ions; and public opinion acts in 
a moral direction only where the 
social instinct is sufficiently strongly 
developed. This is evidently an 
important remark, because it re- 
futes those theories of Mandeville and 
his more or less outspoken eighteenth- 
century followers, which represented 
morality as nothing but a set of con- 
ventional manners. Finally, Darwin 
mentions habit as a potent factor for 
framing our conduct. It strengthens 
the social instinct and mutual sym- 
pathy, as also obedience to the judg- 
ment of the community. 

Having thus stated the substance of 
his views in four definite propositions, 
Darwin gives them some further de- 
velopments. He examines, first, socia- 
bility in animals, their love of society, 
and the misery which every one of 
them feels if it is left alone; their con- 
tinual intercourse; their mutual warn- 
ings, and the services they render each 
other in hunting and for self-defence. 
“It is eertain,” he says, “that asso- 
ciated animals have a feeling of love 
for each other which is not felt by 
non-social adult animals.” They may 
not much sympathize with each other’s 
pleasures, but cases of sympathy with 
each other’s distress or danger are 
quite common, and Darwin quotes a 
few of the most striking instances. 
Some of them, such as Saintsbury’s 
blind pelican or the blind rat, both of 
which were fed by their congeners, 
have become classical by this time, 
while several similar illustrations have 
been added since. “Moreover, beside 
love and sympathy,” Darwin con- 
tinues, “animals exhibit other qualities 
connected with social instincts which 
in us would be called moral,” and he 
gives a few examples of moral self- 
restraint in dogs and elephants. Al- 
together, it is evident that every action 
in common—and with certain animals 
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it is quite habitual—requires some re- 
straint of the same sort. However, it 
must be said that Darwin did not treat 
the subject of sociability in animals 
and their incipient moral feelings with 
all the developments which it de- 
served, in view of the central position 
which it occupies in his theory of 
morality. 

Considering next human morality, 
Darwin remarks that although man, 
such as he now exists, has but few 
special instincts, he nevertheless is a 
sociable being who must have re- 
tained from an extremely remote 
period some degree of instinctive love 
and sympathy for his fellows. These 
feelings act as an impulsive instinct, 
which is assisted by reason, expe- 
rience, and the desire of approbation. 
“Thus the social instincts, which must 
have been acquired by man in a very 
rude state, and probably even by his 
ape-like progenitors, still give the im- 
pulse for some of his best actions.” 
The remainder is the result of a stead- 
ily growing intelligence and collective 
education. 

It is evident that these views are 
correct only if we are ready to recog- 
nize that the intellectual faculties of 
animals differ from those of man in 
degree, but not in their essence. But 
this is admitted now by most students 
of comparative psychology; and the at- 
tempts which have been made lately 
to establish “a gulf’ between the in- 
stincts and the intellectual faculties of 
man and those of animals have not 
attained their end.* However, it does 
not follow from this resemblance that 


’ The incapacity of an ant, a dog, or a cat to 
make a discovery, or to hit upon the correct so- 
lution of a difficulty, are not proofs of an essen- 
tial difference between the intelligence of man 
and that of these animals, because the same want 
of inventiveness is continually met with in men 
as well. Like the ant in one of Lubbock’s ex- 
periments, thousands of men who had not been 
already familiar with bridges would spend their 
forces in the effort of crossing a brook, or a ra- 
vine, before they would try to bridge it. And, 
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the moral instincts developed in dif- 
ferent species, and the less so in 
species belonging to two different 
classes of animals, should be identical. 
If we compare insects with mammals, 
we must never forget that the lines 
of their development have diverged at 
au very early period of animal evolu- 
tion. The consequence was that a deep 
physiological differentiation between 
separate portions of the same species 
took place with the ants, the bees, the 
wasps, &c., corresponding to a perma- 
nent physiological division of labor be- 
tween their females, their males, and 
their workers—a division of which 
there is no trace among mammals. 
Therefore it seems almost impossible 
to ask men to judge of the morality 
of the worker-bees when they kill the 
males in their hive; and this is why 
the illustration of Darwin to this ef- 
fect met with so much hostile crit- 
icism. And yet the moral conceptions 
of man and the actions of insects have 
so much in common that the greatest 
ethical teachers of mankind did not 
hesitate to recommend certain features 
of the ants and the bees for imitation 
by man. Their devotion to the group 
is certainly not surpassed by ours; and, 
on the other hand—to say nothing of 
our race wars, or of the occasional ex- 
terminations of religious dissidents and 
political adversaries—the human code 
of morality has undergone such varia- 
tions in the course of time as to pass 
from the exposure of children by 
savages in years of scarcity, and the 
“wound-for-wound and _life-for-life”’ 
principle of the Decalogue, to the pro- 


on the other hand, the collective intelligence of 
an ant’s nest or a beehive —one individual in 
the thousand hitting upon the correct solution, 
and the others imitating it — solves difficulties 
much greater than those upon which the individ- 
ual ant, or bee, or cat has so ludicrously failed. 
The bees at the Paris Exhibition, and their de- 
vices to prevent being disturbed in their work, 
or any one of the well-known facts of inventive- 
ness among the bees, the ants, the wolves huat- 
ing together, are instances in point. 
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found respect of everything that lives 
preached by Bodisatta and the pardon 
of offences practised by the early 
Christians. We are thus bound to con- 
clude that while the differences be- 
tween the morality of the bee and that 
of man are due to a deep physiological 
divergence, the striking similarities be- 
tween the two point, nevertheless, to a 
community of origin. 

The social instinct is thus, in Dar- 
win’s opinion, the common stock, out 
of which all morality originates; and 
he further analyzes this instinct. 
Unfortunately, scientific animal psy- 
chology is still in its infancy, and 
therefore it is extremely difficult to 
disentangle the complex relations 
which exist between the social in- 
stinct, properly so called, and_ the 
parental and filial instincts, as well as 
several other instincts and faculties, 
such as sympathy, reason, experience, 
and a tendency to imitation (p. 163). 
Darwin felt this difficulty very much, 
and therefore he expressed himself ex- 
tremely cautiously. The parental and 
filial instincts, he suggested, “ap- 
parently lie at the base of the social 
instincts”; and in another place he 
wrote: “The feeling of pleasure from 
society is probably an extension of the 
parental or filial affections, stnce the 
social instinct seems to be developed 
by the young remaining for a long 
time with their parents” (p. 161). 

This caution was fully justified, be- 
cause in other places he pointed out 
that the social instinct must be @ 
separate instinct in itself, different from 
the others—an instinct which has been 
developed by natural selection for its 
own sake, as it was useful for the well- 
being and the preservation of the 


* ‘Mutual Aid,’’ 1903, pp. 11 and 12. 

5In an excellent analysis of the social feeling 
(“Animal Behavior,’’ 1900, pp. 231-232) Professor 
Lloyd Morgan says: ‘‘And this question Prince 
Kropotkin, in common with Darwin and Espinas, 
would probably answer without hesitation that 
the primeval germ of the social community lay 
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species, It is so fundamental that 
when it runs against another instinct, 
even one so strong as the attachment 
of the parents to their offspring, it of- 
ten takes the upper hand. Birds, when 
the time has come for their autumn 
migration, will leave behind their ten- 
der young, not yet old enough for a 
prolonged flight, and follow their com- 
rades (pp. 164-165). 

To this striking illustration I may 
also add that the social instinct is 
strongly developed with many lower 
animals, such as the land-crabs, or the 
Molucea crab‘; as also with certain 
fishes, with whom it hardly could be 
considered as an extension of the filial 
or parental feelings. In these cases it 
appears rather as an extension of the 
brotherly or sisterly relations, or feel- 
ings of comradeship, which probably 
develop each time that a considerable 
number of young animals, having been 
hatched at a given place and at a given 
moment, continue to live together— 
whether they are with their parents or 
not. It would seem, therefore, more 
correct to consider the social and the 
parental instincts as two closely con- 
nected instincts, of which the former 
is perhaps the earlier, and therefore the 
stronger, and which both go hand in 
hand in the evolution of the animal 
world. Both are favored by natural 
selection, which, as soon as they come 
into conflict, keeps the balance between 
the two, for the ultimate good of the 
species.® 

The most important point in the 
ethical theory of Darwin is, of course, 
his explanation of the moral conscience 
of man and his sense of remorse and 
duty. This point has always been the 
stumbling-block of all ethical theories. 


in the prolonged coherence of the group of parents 
and offspring.’’ I should only add the words: ‘‘or 
of the offspring without the parents,’’ because this 
addition would better agree with the above facts, 
while it also more correctly renders the idea of 
Darwin. 
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Kant, as is known, utterly failed, in 
his otherwise so beautifully written 
work on morality, to establish why his 
“categorical imperative’ should be 
obeyed at all, unless such be the will 
of a supreme power. We may admit 
that Kant’s “moral law,” if we slightly 
alter its formula, while we maintain its 
spirit, is a necessary conclusion of the 
human reason. We certainly object to 
the metaphysical form which Kant 
gave it; but, after all, its substance is 
equity, justice. And, if we translate 
the metaphysical language of Kant 
into the concrete language of inductive 
science, we may find points of con- 
tact between his conception of the 
origin of the moral law and the nat- 
uralist’s view concerning the develop- 
ment of the moral sense. But this is 
only one-half of the problem. Sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that, 
“pure reason,” free from all observa- 
tion, all feeling, and all instinct, in vir- 
tue of its inherent properties, should 
necessarily come to formulate a law of 
justice similar to Kant’s imperative, 
and granting that no reasoning being 
could ever come to any other conclu- 
sion, because such are the inherent 
properties of reason—granting all this, 
and fully recognizing at the same time 
the elevating character of Kant’s moral 
philosophy, the great question of all 
ethics remains, nevertheless, in full: 
“Why should man obey the moral law, 
or principle, formulated by his rea- 
son?” Or, at least, “Whence that feel- 
ing of obligation which men are expe- 
riencing?”’ 

Several critics of Kant’s ethical 
philosophy have already pointed out 
that it left this great fundamental 
question unsolved. But they might 
have added also that Kant himself had 
recognized his incapacity of solving it. 
After having thought intensely upon 
this subject, and written about it for 


* Hartleben’s edition of Kant’s works, vol. vi. 
pp. 143-144. English translation by Th. K. Ab- 
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four years, he acknowledged in his 
Philosophical Theory of Religion (Part I., 
“Of the Radical Evil of Human Na- 
ture,” published in 1792) that he was 
unable to find the origin of the moral 
law. In fact, he gave up the whole 
problem by recognizing “the incompre- 
hensibility of this capacity, a capacity 
which proclaims a divine origin’’—this 
very incomprehensibility having to 
rouse man’s spirit to enthusiasm and 
to strengthen it for any sacrifices 
which respect to his duty may impose 
upon him.* 

Intuitive philosophy having thus ac- 
knowledged its incapacity to solve the 
problem, let us see how Darwin solved 
it from the point of view of the nat- 
uralist. Here is, he said, a man who 
has yielded to a strong sense of self- 
preservation, and has not risked his 
life to save that of a fellow-creature; 
or, he has stolen food from hunger. In 
both cases he has obeyed a quite 
natural instinct, and the question is— 
Why should he feel miserable at all? 
Why should he think that he ought to 
have obeyed some other instinct, and 
acted differently? Because, Darwin 
replies, in human nature “the more en- 
during social instincts conquer the less 
persistent instincts.” Moral conscience 
has always a retrospective character; 
it speaks in us when we think of our 
past actions; and it is the result of a 
struggle, during which the less persist- 
ent, the less permanent individual in- 
stinct yields before the more perma- 
nently present and the more enduring 
social instinct. With those animals 
which always live in society “the social 
instincts are ever present and persist- 
ent” (p. 171). Such animals are al- 
ways ready to join in the defence of 
the group and to aid each other in dif- 
ferent ways. They feel miserable if 
they are separated from the others. 
And it is the same with man. “A man 


bott: “‘Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, and 
other Works.’ London, 1879, pp. 425-427. 
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who possessed no trace of such in- 
stincts would be a monster” (p. 162). 
On the other hand, the desire which 
leads a man to satisfy his hunger or 
his anger, or to escape danger, or to 
appropriate somebody’s possessions, is 
in its nature temporary. Its satisfac- 
tion is always weaker than the desire 
itself. And when we think of it in the 
past, we cannot recall it as vividly as 
it was before its satisfaction. Conse- 
quently, if a man, with a view of satis- 
fying such a desire, has acted so as to 
traverse his social instinct, and after- 
wards refiects upon his action—which 
we continually do—he will be driven 
“to make a comparison between the im- 
pressions of past hunger, vengeance 
satisfied, or danger shunned at other 
men’s cost, with the almost ever-pres- 
ent instinct of sympathy, and with his 
early knowledge of what others con- 
sider as praiseworthy or blamable.” 
And once he has made this comparison 
he will feel “as if he had been 
balked in following a present instinct 
or habit, and this with all animals 
causes dissatisfaction, or even misery” 
(p. 173). 

And then Darwin shows how the 
primary promptings of such a con- 
science, which always “looks back- 
wards, and serves as a guide.for the 
future,’ may take the aspect of shame, 
regret, repentance, or even violent re- 
morse, if the feeling be supported by 
reflection about the judgment of those 
with whom man feels in sympathy. 
Later on, habit will necessarily in- 
crease the power of this conscience 
upon man’s actions, while at the same 
time it will tend to harmonize more 
and more the desires and passions of 


TIn a footnote Darwin, with his usual deep in- 
sight, makes, however, one exception. ‘‘Enmity 
or hatred,’’ he remarks, ‘‘seems also to be a highly 
persistent feeling, perhaps more so than any other 
that can be named. . . . This feeling would thus 
seem to be innate, and is certainly a most persist- 
ent one. It seems to be the complement and 
converse of the true social instinct’’ (Footnote 27). 
This feeling, so deeply seated in animal nature, 
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the individual with his social 


syl- 
pathies and instincts (p. 177). Al- 
together the great difficulty for ethical 
philosophy is to explain the first germs 
of the “ought’—the appearance of the 
first whisper of the voice which pro- 
nounces that word. If that much has 
been explained, the accumulated expe- 
rience of the community and its collec- 
tive teachings will explain the rest. 
We have thus, for the first time, an 
explanation of the sense of duty on a 
natural basis. True, that it runs 
counter to the ideas that are current 
now about animal and human nature; 
but it is correct. Nearly all ethical 
writers have hitherto started with the 
unproved postulate that the strongest 
of all the instincts of man, and the 
more so of animals, is the self-preserva- 
tion instinct, which, owing to a certain 
looseness of their terminology, they 
have identified, in man, with self-as- 
sertion, or egoism properly speaking. 
This instinct, which they conceived as. 
including, on the one side, such pri- 
mary impulses as self-defence, self-pres- 
ervation, and the very act of satisfy- 
ing hunger, and, on the other side, such 
derivative feelings as the longing for 
domination, greed, hatred, the desire 
of revenge, and so on—this compound 
and heterogeneous aggregate of in- 
stincts and feelings they represented 
as an all-pervading and all-powerful 
force, which finds no contradiction in 
animal and human nature, excepting in 
a certain feeling of benevolence or 
mercy. The consequence of such a 
view was that, once human nature was 
recognized as such, there obviously re- 
mained nothing but to lay a special 
stress upon the softening influence of 


evidently explains the bitter wars that are fought 
between different tribes, or groups, in several 
animal species and among men. It explains also 
the existence of two different codes of morality 
retained till now among civilized nations. But 
this important and yet neglected subject can bet- 
ter be treated in connection with the development 
of the idea of justice. 











those moral teachers who appealed to 
mercy, borrowing the spirit of their 
teachings and the impressiveness of 
their words from a world that lies out- 
side nature—outside and above the 
world which is accessible to our senses. 
And if one refused to accept this view, 
the only alternate issue was to attrib- 
ute, as Hobbes and his followers did, 
a special importance to the coercive ac- 
tion of the State, inspired by genial 
lawgivers—which meant, of course, 
merely to shift the extra-natural in- 
spiration from the religious preacher 
to the law-maker. 

Beginning with the Middle Ages, the 
founders of ethical schools, for the 
most part ignorant of nature, to the 
study of which they preferred meta- 
physics, had represented the self-asser- 
tive instincts of the individual as the 
very condition of its physical exist- 
ence. To obey their promptings was 
considered as the law of nature, 
the neglect of which would lead to a 
sure defeat and to the ultimate disap- 
pearance of the species. Therefore, to 
combat these egotistic promptings was 
possible only if man called to his aid 
the supernatural forces. The triumph 
of moral principles was thus repre- 
sented as @ triumph of man _ over 
nature, which he may hope to achieve 
only with an aid from without, coming 
as a reward for his humility. They 
told us, for instance, that there is no 
greater virtue, no greater triumph of 
the spiritual over the natural, than self- 
sacrifice for the welfare of our fellow- 
men. But the fact is that self-sacrifice 
in the interest of an ants’ nest, for the 
safety of a group of birds, or the 
security of a drove of cattle, a herd 
of antelopes, or a band of monkeys, is 
a zoological fact of everyday occurrence 
in Nature—a fact for which hundreds 
upon hundreds of animal species re- 


§“On the Dignity and Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’’ Book VII, chap. i. (p. 270 of J. Devey’s 
edition in Bohn’s Library). We certainly find 


Bacon’s arguments in favor of this idea insuf- 
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quire nothing else but natural sympathy 
with their fellow-creatures, the sensa- 
tion of full vital energy, and a constant 
habit of mutual aid. Darwin, who 
knew nature, had the courage boldly to 
assert that of the two instincts—the 
social and the individual—it is the for- 
mer which is the stronger, the more 
persistent, and the more permanently 
present. And he was right. The in- 
stinct of mutual aid pervades the ani- 
mal world, because natural selection 
works for maintaining and further 
developing it, and pitilessly destroys 
those species which lose it. In the 
great struggle for life which every 
animal species carries on against the 
hostile agencies of climate, surround- 
ings, and natural enemies, big and 
small, those species which most con- 
sistently carry out the principle of 
mutual support have the best chance to 
survive, while the others die out. And 
the same great principle is confirmed 
by the history of mankind. 

It is most remarkable that in repre- 
senting the social instinct under this 
aspect we return, in fact, to what 
Bacon, the great founder of inductive 
science, had perceived. In his pro- 
gramme of the work to be done by 
the next generations with the aid of 
the inductive method, in The Great In- 
stauration, he wrote: 


All things are endued with an appe- 
tite for two kinds of good—the one as 
a thing is a whole in itself, the other 
as it is a part of some greater whole; 
and this latter is more worthy and more 
powerful than the other, as it tends to 
the conservation of @ more ample form. 
The first may be called individual, or 
self-gooud, and the latter, good of com- 
munion....And thus it generally 
happens that the conservation of the 
more general form regulates the appe- 
tites, * 


It may be asked, of course, whether 


ficient; but he was only establishing the outlines 
of a science, which had to be worked out by his 
followers. In another place he returns to the 
same idea. He speaks of ‘“‘two appetites [in- 
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such a conception agrees with the 
theory of natural selection, according 
to which struggle for life, within the 


species, was considered a necessary 
condition for the appearance of new 
species, and for evolution altogether? 
Having already touched elsewhere 


upon this question, I will not enter 
here into its discussion, and will only 
add the following remark. Im- 
mediately after the appearance of Dar- 
win’s work on the origin of species we 
were all inclined to believe that an 
acute struggle for the means of exist- 
ence between the members of the 
Same species was necessary for accent- 
uating the variations, and for the de- 
velopment of new species. But the 
deeper we go into the study of the 
facts of nature, and realize the direct 
influence of the surroundings for pro- 
ducing variation in a definite direction, 
as also the influence of isolation upon 
portions of the species separated from 
the main body in consequence of their 
migrations, we are prepared to under- 
stand “struggle for life” in a much 
wider and deeper sense. We see more 
and more the group of animals, acting 
as a whole, carrying on the struggle 
against adverse conditions, or against 
some such an enemy as a kindred 
species, by means of mutual‘ support 
within the group, and thus acquiring 
habits which reduce the struggle, while 
they lead at the same time to a higher 
development of intelligence amongst 
those who took to mutual support. The 
above objection falls through in pro- 
portion as we advance in our knowl- 
edge of the struggle for life. 

Nature has thus to be recognized as 





stincts] of the creatures, (1) that of self-pres- 
ervation and defence, and (2) that of multiplying 
and propagating,’’ and he adds: ‘‘The latter, 
which is active, seems stronger and more worthy 
than the former, which is passive."’ 

* Spencer's ‘‘Data of Ethics’’ appeared in 1879, 
and his ‘‘Justice’’ in 1891; that is, long after 
Darwin's ‘‘Descent of Man,’’ which was published 
in 1871. But his ‘ Social Statics’’ had already 


appeared in 1850. Spencer was, of course, quite 
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the first ethical teacher of man. The 
social instinct, innate in men as well 
as it is in all the sociable animals, is 
the origin of all ethical conceptions and 
all the subsequent ethical development. 


II. 


The starting-point for a work on 
ethics, from the evolution point of 
view, was thus given by Darwin. Tak- 
ing the social instinct as a basis for 
the further development of moral feel- 
ings, we had, first, to consolidate that 
basis, and then to build upon it the 
whole structure of ethics. Such a 
work, however, has not yet been car- 
ried out; those evolutionists who dealt 
with the question of morality having 
mostly followed, for one reason or an- 
other, the lines of pre-Darwinian ethi- 
cal thought, but not those which were 
indicated—perhaps too briefly—in The 
Descent of Man. 

This applies, as is known, to Herbert 
Spencer. It would certainly be out of 
place here to discuss his ethics as a 
whole, the more so as it contains por- 
tions of great value, which could not 
be dealt with incidentally. But it is 
only the more necessary to mention 
that the ethical philosophy of Spencer 
was constructed on a different plan. 
The ethical and sociological portions of 
his Synthetic Philosophy were worked 
out, in the main, long before the ap- 
pearance of Darwin’s essay on the 
moral sense, under the influence, partly 
of Auguste Comte, and partly of 
Bentham’s utilitarianism and the eigh- 
teenth-century sensualists.® It is only 
in the first chapters of Justice (pub- 





right to insist upon the differences between bis 
philosophical conceptions and those of Auguste 
Comte; but the influence upon him of the founucr 
of Positivism is undeniable, notwithstanding the 
deep contrast between the minds of the two phi- 
losophers. To realize the influence of Comte it 
would be sufficient to compare Spencer's views 
on biology with those of the French philosopher, 
especially as they are expressed in chap. iii. of 
“‘Discours préliminaire,’”’ in vol. i. of ‘Politique 
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lished in this Review in March and 
April -1890) that we find in Spencer’s 
work a reference to “animal ethics” 
and “sub-human justice,” to which 
Darwin had attributed such an impor- 
tance for the development of the moral 
sense in man. However, this reference 
stands in no organic connection with 
the rest of Spencer’s ethics, because he 
does not consider primitive men as so- 
ciable beings whose societies would 
have been a continuation of the animal 
clans and tribes. Remaining true to 
Hobbes, he considers them as loose ag- 
gregations of individuals, continually 
fighting each other, and emerging from 
this chaotic state only after some su- 
perior men had imposed social bonds 
upon them. The chapters on animal 
ethics are thus a _ superstructure in 
Spencer's ethical system. The moral 
sense of man is not a further develop- 
ment of the social feelings which 
existed amongst his remotest pre- 
human ancestors. It made its appear- 
ance at a much later epoch, originating 
from those restraints which were im- 
posed upon men by their political, so- 
cial, and religious authorities (Data, § 
45). The sense of duty, as Bain had 
suggested after Hobbes, is a product, 
or rather “a reminiscence,” of the 
coercion which was exercised at the 
early stages of mankind by its tem- 
porary leaders. 

This admission—which, by the way, 
it would be difficult to support by mod- 
ern investigation—puts its stamp upon 
all the further developments of Spen- 
cer’s ethics. The history of mankind is 
divided into two stages: the “militant,” 
which has prevailed till now, and the 
“industrial,” which is slowly coming 
in at the present time, and both of 
which require their own special moral- 
ity. Under the militant stage coercion 


positive.’ In ethics, the influence of Comte is 
especially apparent in the importance attributed 
by Spencer to the distinction between the ‘‘mil- 
ftant’’ and the “industrial” stages of mankind, 
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was more than necessary: it was the 
very condition of progress. It was also 
necessary during that stage that the 
individual should be sacrificed to the 
community, and that a corresponding 
moral code should be elaborated. And 
this double necessity of coercion and 
sacrifice of the individual must con- 
tinue to exist so long as the industrial 
state has not entirely taken the place 
of the militant state. Two different 
kinds of ethics, appropriated to these 
two different states, are thus admitted 
(Data, §§ 48-50), and such an admission 
leads to many conclusions which stand 
or fall with it. Moral science appears, 
therefore, as the search for @ com- 
promise between a code of enmity and 
a code of amity—between equality and 
inequality (§ 25). And as there is no 
issue out of that conflict—because the 
coming of the industrial state will 
only be possible after the cessation of 
the conflict—there remains nothing to 
be done but to add a certain benevolence 
(some, but not too much) to the strictly 
individualistic principles which Spen- 
cer considers the embodiment of retrib- 
utive justice. Therefore all his at- 
tempts to establish a standard of 
morality necessarily fail, and he 
finally comes to the unexpected con- 
clusion that all the moral systems, 
philosophical and religious, complete 
each other; while Darwin’s idea was, 
on the contrary, that sociability and the 
power of the social instinct are the 
common stock, out of which all systems 
and teachings of morality, including 
the ethical portions of the different re- 
ligions, have originated. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that 
although Spencer’s conception of the 
struggle between egoism and altruism 
bears a great resemblance to Comte’s 
treatment of this subject, the views of 


and the opposition between ‘‘egoism’’ and ‘‘altru- 
ism."’ This last word is used in the too wide. 
and therefore indefinite, sense in which it was 
used by Comte when he had first coined it. 
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the Positivist philosopher concerning 
the social instinct—notwithstanding all 
his opposition to the transmutation of 
species—were nearer to the above-men- 
tioned views of Darwin than to those 
of Spencer. Discussing the relative 
value of the two sets of instincts, so- 
cial and individual, Comte did not hesi- 
tate to recognize the preponderance of 
the former. He even saw in the recog- 
nition of this preponderance of the so- 
cial instinct the distinctive feature of 
a moral philosophy which had broken 
with theology and metaphysics. * 

As already said, none of the imme- 
diate followers of Darwin ventured to 
further develop his ethical philosophy. 
George Romanes probably would have 
made an exception, because he pro- 
posed, after he had studied animal in- 
telligence, to discuss animal ethics and 
the probable genesis of the moral 
sense; for which purpose he was al- 
ready collecting the materials.“ Un- 
fortunately, we lost him before he had 
sufficiently advanced in his work. 
As to the other evolutionists, they 
either adopted views in ethics very dif- 
ferent from those of Darwin—such was 
the case of Huxley in his lecture, 
“Evolution and  Ethics’—or they 
worked on quite independent lines, 
after having taken the central ,idea of 
evolution as a basis. Such is the moral 
philosophy of Mare Guyau,” which 
deals mainly with the higher aspects 
of morality without discussing the 
ethics of animals.“ This is why I 
thought necessary to discuss the sub- 
ject anew in a work, Mutual Aid: a 


10 **Positive morality thus differs, not only from 
metaphysical, but also from theological morality, 
in taking for a universal principle the direct pre- 
ponderance of the social feelings’’ (‘Politique pos- 
itive, Discours préliminaire,’’ (2nd part, p. 93, 
and in several other places). Unfortunately, the 
flashes of genius which one finds scattered 
throughout the ‘‘Discours préliminaire’’ are often 
obscured by Comte’s ideas of his later pe- 
riod, which hardly could be described as a devel- 
opment of the positive method. " 

1 He mentions it in his ‘Mental Evolution in 
Animals’’ (London, 1883, p. 352). 
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Factor of Evolution, in which the ef- 
fect of the mutual aid instincts and 
habits was analyzed as a factor of pro- 
gressive evolution, both in the animal 
world and in human history. The 
same social habits of animals have to 
be analyzed now from the double point 
of view of the ethical inclinations 
which our primitive ancestors have in- 
herited from the prehuman stage, and 
the ethical lessons which they gained 
later on from the observation of na- 
ture; and I must, therefore, ask the 
reader’s indulgence if I briefly allude 
here to facts already mentioned in my 
mutual aid studies. Sociability in 
animals has a double significance, and 
therefore has to be considered under a 
double aspect. It is the weapon to 
which the group resorts in its struggle 
for existence, and as such it interests 
the naturalist. And it is the stock 
from which the ethical feelings of man 
have sprung, and as such it offers the 
deepest interest for the ethical philos- 
opher. From this last point of view 
we have to analyze it now. 


IIT. 


Primitive man lived in close inti- 
macy with animals. With some of 
them he probably shared the shelters 
under the rocks, occasionally the 
caverns, and very often food. Not 
more than a hundred years ago the 
natives of Siberia and America aston- 
ished our naturalists by their thorough 
knowledge of the habits of the most 
retiring beasts and birds; but primitive 


122 ‘A Sketch of Morality;’’ English translation 
by Mrs. G. Kapteyn, London, 1898 (Watts). 

13 The work of Professor Lloyd Morgan, who has 
lately rewritten his earlier book on animal intel- 
ligence under the new title of ‘‘Animal Behavior’’ 
(London, 1900), is not yet terminated, and can 
only be mentioned as promising to give us a new 
and full treatment of the subject, especially from 
the point of view of comparative psychology. 
Other works dealing with the same subject, or 
having a bearing upon it, and of which ‘Les 
Sociétés animales,’’ by Espinas, deserves special 
mention, are enumerated in the preface of my 
work on mutual aid. 
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man stood in still closer relations to 
the animals, and knew them still bet- 
ter. The wholesale extermination of 
life by means of forest and prairie 
fires, poisoned arrows, and the like, had 
not yet begun; and from the bewiider- 
ing abundance of animal life which was 
found by the white settlers when they 
first took possession of the American 
continent we may judge of the den- 
sity of the animal population during 
the early Post-glacial period. Palzxo- 
lithic and neolithic man lived closely 
surrounded by his dumb  brothers— 
just as the shipwrecked crew of 
Behring lived amidst the multitudes of 
polar foxes, which were prowling in 
the midst of their encampments and 
gnawing at night at the very furs 
upon which the men were sleeping. 
Our primitive ancestors lived with the 
animals, in the midst of them. And 
as soon as they began to bring some 
order into their observations of nature, 
and to transmit them to posterity, the 
animals and their life supplied them 
with the chief materials for their un- 
written encyclopzdia of knowledge, as 
well as for their wisdom, which they 
expressed in proverbs and sayings. 
Animal psychology was the first 
psychology which man was aware of— 
it is still a favorite subject of talk at 
the camp fires; and animal life, closely 
interwoven with that of man, was the 
subject of the very first rudiments of 
art, inspiring the first engravers and 
sculptors, and entering into the com- 
position of the most ancient epical tra- 
ditions and cosmogonic myths. 

The first thing which our children 
learn in natural history is something 
about the beasts of prey—the lions and 
the tigers. But the first thing which 
primitive savages must have learned 
about nature was that it represents a 
vast agglomeration of animal clans and 
tribes: the ape tribe, so nearly related 
to man, the ever-prowling wolf tribe, 
the knowing, chattering bird tribe, the 
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ever-busy insect tribe, and so on. For 
them the animals were an extension of 
their own kin—only so much 
than themselves. And the first vague 
generalization which men must have 
made about nature—so vague as to 
hardly differ from a mere impression-- 
was that the living being and his clan 
or tribe are inseparable. We can 
separate them—they could not: and it 
seems even doubtful whether they 
could think of life otherwise than 
within a clan or a tribe. 

Such an impression of nature was 
unavoidable. Among his nearest con- 
geners—the monkeys and the apes— 
man saw hundreds of species living in 
large societies, united together within 
each group by the closest bonds. He 
saw how they supported each other 
during their foraging expeditions, how 
they combined against their common 
enemies, and rendered each other all 
sorts of small services, such as the 
picking of thorns from each other's 
fur, the nestling together in cold 
weather, and so on. Of course they 
often quarrelled; but there was more 
noise in these quarrels than serious 
harm, and at times, in case of danger, 
they displayed the most striking 
mutual attachment; to say nothing of 
the strong devotion of the mothers to 
their young ones, which they have in 
common with all the animals. So 
ciability was thus the rule with the 
monkey tribe; and if there are now 
two species of big apes, the gorilla and 
the orang-utang, which are not socia- 
ble, and keep in small families only, 
the very limited sizes of the areas they 
inhabit are a proof of their being now 
decaying species—decaying perhaps, on 
account of the merciless war which 
men have waged against them in con- 
sequence of the very resemblance be- 
tween the two species. * 

Primitive man saw, next, that even 


wiser 


14 Several African travellers speak of that en- 
mity and signal its causes, 
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among the carnivorous beasts, which 
live by killing other animals, there is 
one general and invariable rule: They 
never kill each other. Some of them are 
very sociable—such are all the dog 
tribe: the jackals, the dholes or khol- 
zun dogs, the hyzenas. Some others 
prefer to live in small families; but 
even among these last the more intelli- 
gent ones—the lions and the leopards— 
occasionally join together for hunting, 
like the dog tribe. And as to those 
few which lead—nowadays, at least—a 
quite solitary life in small families, 
so that even the females with their 
cubs will often keep separate from the 
males, the same general rule of nature 
prevails among them: they do not kill 
each other. Even now, when the 
myriads of ruminants which formerly 
peopled the prairies have been exter- 
minated, and the tigers live mainly on 
man’s herds, and are compelled, there- 
fore, to keep close to the villages, 
every one to its own domain—even now 
the natives of India will tell us that 
somehow the tigers manage to keep to 
their separate domains without fight- 
ing bloody internecine wars for secur- 
ing them. Besides, it appears ex- 
tremely probable that even those few 
animals which now lead a solitary 
existence—such as the tigers, the 
smaller species of the cat tribe (nearly 
all nocturnal), the bears, the genets, 
most weasels, the marten tribe, the 
hedgehog, and a few others—were not 
always solitary creatures. For some 
of them we have positive evidence that 
they remained sociable so long as they 
escaped extermination by man, and we 
hare reason to believe that nearly all 
of them were in the same conditions in 
times past.* But even if there always 
existed a few unsociable species, the 
fact is that man has always considered 
them an exception. 

The lesson of nature was, thus, that 


15 See ‘‘Mutual Aid,”’ chaps. 1. and {i., and Ap- 
pendix. 
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even the strongest beasts are bound to 
combine. And that man who had wit- 
nessed once in his life an attack of 
wild dogs, or dholes, upon the biggest 
beasts of prey, certainly realized, once 
and for ever, the irresistible force of 
the tribal unions, and the confidence 
and courage with which they inspire 
every individual. Man made divinities 
of these dogs, and worshipped them, 
trying by all sorts of magic to acquire 
their courage. 

In the prairies and the woods our 
earliest ancestors saw myriads of ani- 
mals, all living in clans and tribes. 
Countless herds of red-deer, fallow 
deer, reindeer, gazelles and antelopes, 
thousands of droves of buffaloes and 
legions of wild horses, wild donkeys, 
quaggas, zebras, and so on, were mov- 
ing over the boundless plains, peace- 
fully grazing side by side. Even the 
dreary plateaus had their herds of 
llamas and wild camels. And when 
man approached these animals, he 
soon realized how closely connected all 
these beings were in their respective 
droves or herds. Even when they 
seemed fully absorbed in grazing, and 
apparently took no notice of the others, 
they closely watched each other's 
movements, always ready to join in 
some common action. Man saw that 
all the deer tribe, whether they graze 
or merely gambol, always keep sen- 
tries, which never release their watch- 
fulness and never are late to signal the 
approach of a beast of prey; he knew 
how, in case of a sudden attack, the 
males and the females would encircle 
their young ones and face the enemy, 
exposing their lives for the safety of 
the feeble ones; and how, even with 
such timid creatures as the antelopes, 
or the fallow deer, the old males would 
often sacrifice themselves in order to 
cover the retreat of the herd. Man 
knew all that, which we ignore or 
easily forget, and he repeated it in his 
tales, embellishing the acts of courage 














and self-sacrifice with his primitive 
poetry, or mimicking them in his re- 
ligious tribal dances. Still less could 
he ignore the great migrations of ani- 
mals, because he followed them—just 
as the Chukchi follows still the herds 
of the wild reindeer, when the clouds 
of mosquitoes drive them from one 
place of the Chukchi peninsula to an- 
other, or as the Lapp follows the herds 
of his half-domesticated reindeer in 
their wanderings, over which he has 
no control. And if we, with all our 
book-learning, feel unable to under- 
stand how animals scattered over a 
wide territory can warn each other so 
as to bring their thousands to a given 
spot before they begin their march 
north, south, or west, our ancestors, 
who considered the animals as beings 
so much wiser than themselves, saw no 
difficulty in explaining that intercourse. 
For them all animals—beasts, birds, 
and fishes alike—were in continual 
communication, warning each other by 
means of hardly perceptible signs or 
sounds, informing one another about 
all sorts of events, and thus constitut- 
ing one vast community, which had its 
own habits and rules of propriety and 
good behavior. Even to-day deep 
traces of that conception of nature sur- 
vive in the folklore of all nations. 
From the populous, animated, and 
gay villages of the marmots, the prairie 
dogs, the jerboas, the hamsters, and so 
on, and from the colonies of that silent 
sage, the beaver, with which the Post- 
glacial rivers were thickly studded, 
primitive man, who himself had begun 
as a nomad forest-dweller, could learn 
the advantages of settled life, perma- 
nent dwellings, and labor in common. 
Even now we can see how the nomad 
cattle-breeders of Mongolia, whose im- 
providence is phenomenal, learn from 
the striped marmot (Tamias striatus) 
the advantages of agriculture and fore- 
sight when they plunder quite regularly 
every autumn the underground gal- 
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leries of this rodent, and seize its pro- 
visions of eatable bulbs. The granaries 
of many smaller rodents, full of all 
sorts of eatable seeds, must have giveu 
man the first suggestion as to the cul- 


ture of cereals. In fact, the sacred 
books of the East contain many an al- 
lusion to the foresight and laborious- 
ness of the animals, which are set up 
as an example to man, 

The birds, in their turn—almost every 
one of their species—gave our ances- 
tors a lesson of the most intimate so- 
ciability, of the joys of social life, and 
its enormous advantages. It certuinly 
did not escape the attention of man 
that, even among the birds of prey, 
many species of falcons are extremely 
sociable, and that even some eigles 
combine for hunting; while the flocks 
of kites will sometimes chase the 
strongest eagle and get hold of its 
spoil. And they saw, of course, many 
a time, how the smallest birds, if they 
are numerous enough, overcome their 
first terror at the sight of a hawk, and 
chase it, immensely enjoying this kind 
of sport. 

The nesting associations of aquatic 
birds, and their unanimity in defending 
their young broods and eggs, were well 
known to man. He knew that as soon 
as he approached the shore of a lake 
where thousands of birds belonging to 
different species were nesting, his ap- 
pearance would be signalled at once; 
how, the moment he would set his foot 
upon their grounds, hundreds of birds 
would circle and fly round him, skim 
over his face, bewilder him by the flap- 
ping of their wings, deafen him by 
their cries, and often compel him to 
retreat. Man knew this only too well, 
for his very existence in the early sum- 
mer depended upon his capacity to re- 
sist such a combined attack of the 
winged tribe. And then the joy of life 
in the autumn societies of the bird- 
youngsters was certainly familiar to 
people who themselves lived in the 
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woods and by the side of the forest 
brooks. Who knows if the very idea of 
wide tribal unions, or, at least, of those 
great tribal hunts (abé with the Mon- 
gols, kadd with the Tunguses), which 
are real fétes, lasting a couple of 
months every autumn, was not sug- 
gested by such autumn gatherings of 
the birds, in which so many widely 
different species join together, spend- 
ing a few hours every day in providing 
their food, and then chattering and 
fluttering about the remainder of the 
time? 

Man knew also, of course, the gay 
play of animals, the sports in which 
several species delight, the concerts 
and dances of some others; the flights 
which certain species perform in the 
evenings, sometimes with a wonderful 
art and elaboration; the noisy meet- 
ings which are held by the swallows 
and other migrating birds, for years 
in succession, on the same spot, before 
they start on their long journeys south. 
And how often man must have stood 
in bewilderment as he saw the im- 
mense migrating columns of birds 
passing over his head for many hours 
in succession. The “brute savage” 
knew and meditated on all these beau- 
ties of nature, which we have forgotten 
in our towns, and which we.do not 
even find in our “natural history” 
books. compiled for teaching anything 
but life; while the narratives of the 
great explorers—the Humboldts, the 
Audubons, the Azaras, the Brehms, of 
which every page was a picture of the 
real life of nature, are mouldering in 
our libraries. 

In those times the wide world of the 
running waters and lakes was not a 
sealed book for man. He was familiar 
with its inhabitants as well. Even now 
many semi-savage natives of Africa 
and Polynesia profess a deep reverence 
for the crocodile. They consider him 


a near relative to man—a sort of an- 
They even avoid naming him 


cestor. 
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in their conversations, and if they must 
mention him they will say “the old 
grandfather,” or use some other word 
expressing kinship and veneration. 
The crocodile, they maintain, acts 
exactly as they themselves do. He will 
never finally swallow his prey without 
having invited his relatives and friends 
to share the food; and if one of his 
tribe has been killed by man, otherwise 
than in due and just blood revenge, 
he will take vengeance upon any one 
of the murderer’s kin. Therefore, if a 
negro has been eaten by a crocodile, 
his tribe will take the greatest care 
to discover the real culprit, and when 
he has been discovered and killed, they 
will carefully examine his intestines, 
in order to make sure that there has 
been no mistake; but if no proof of 
the beast’s guilt is forthcoming, they 
will make all sorts of expiatory 
amends to the crocodile tribe, in order 
to appease the relatives of the inno- 
cently slaughtered individual, and con- 
tinue to search for the real culprit. 
Otherwise the kinsfolk of the former 
would take revenge. The same belief 
exists among the Red Indians concern- 
ing the rattlesnake and the wolf, and 
its bearing upon the subsequent de- 
velopment of the idea of justice is self- 
evident. 

The fishes, their shoals, and the ways 
they play in the transparent waters, 
exploring them by their scouts before 
they move in a given direction, must 
have deeply impressed man from a re- 
mote antiquity. Traces of this im- 
pression are found in folklore in many 
parts of the globe. Thus, for instance, 
Dekanawideh, the legendary lawgiver 
of the Five Nations of the Red Indians, 
who is supposed to have given them the 
class organization, is represented as 
having retired first to meditate in con- 
tact with nature. He “reached the side 
of a smooth, clear, running stream, 
transparent and full of fishes. He sat 
down, reclining on the sloping bank, 
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gazing intent into the waters, watch- 
ing the fishes playing about in com- 
plete harmony. ...” Thereupon he 
conceived the scheme of dividing his 
people into gentes and classes, or 
totems. ** 

Altogether, for the primitive savage, 
animals are mysterious, problematic 
beings, possessed of a wide knowledge 
of the things of nature. They know 
much more than they are ready to. tell 
us. In some way or another, by the 
aid of senses much more refined than 
ours, and by telling to each other all 
that they notice in their rambles and 
flights, they know everything, for miles 
round. And if man has been “just” 
towards them, they will warn him of a 
coming danger, as they warn each 
other; but they will take no heed of 
him if he has not been straightforward 
in his actions. Snakes and birds (the 
ow! is a leader of the snakes), mam- 
mals and insects, lizards and fishes— 
all understand each other, and contin- 
ually communicate their observations 
to one another. They all belong to one 
brotherhood, into which they may, in 
some cases, admit man. 

Inside this vast brotherhood there 
are, of course, the still closer brother- 
hoods of beings “of one blood.” The 
monkeys, the bears, the wolves, the 
elephants and the rhinoceroses, most 
ruminants, the hares and most of the 
rodents, the crocodiles, and so on, per- 
fectly know their own kin, and they 
will not tolerate any one of their rela- 
tives to be slaughtered by man without 
‘taking, in one way or another, honest 
revenge. This conception must have 
had an extremely remote origin. It 
must have grown at a time when man 
had not yet become omnivorous (which, 
I am inclined to think, must have hap- 
pened during the Glacial period), and 
had not yet begun to hunt animals for 
food. However, the same conception 


Brant-Sero, ‘‘Dekanawideh,’’ in ‘‘Man,”’ 
In other legends the wise man of 
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has been retained down to the present 
time. Even now, when a savage is 
hunting, he is bound to respect certain 
rules of propriety towards the animals, 
and he must perform certain expiatory 
ceremonies after his hunt. Most of 
these ceremonies are rigorously enact- 
ed, even nowadays in the savage 
clans, especially as regards those spe- 
cies which are considered the allies of 
man, 

It is well known that two men be- 
longing to two different clans or tribes 
can become brothers by mixing the 
blood of the two, obtained from small 
incisions made for that purpose. To 
enter into such a union was quite 
habitual in olden times, and we learn 
from the folklore of all nations, and 
especially the sagas, how religiously 
such a brotherhood was observed. But 
it was also quite habitual for man to 
enter into brotherhood with some ani- 
mal. The tales continually mention 
it. An animal asks a hunter to spare 
it, and if the hunter accedes to the de- 
mand the two become brothers. And 
then the monkey, the bear, the doe, the 
bird, the crocodile, or the bee—any one 
of the sociable animals—will take all 
possible care of the man-brother in 
the critical circumstances of his life, 
sending his or her animal brothers of 
different tribes to warn him or help him 
out of a difficulty. And if the warning 
comes too late, or is misunderstood, and 
he loses his life, they all will try to 
bring him back to life, and if they 
fail they will take the due revenge, 
just as if the man had been one of their 
own kin. 

When I journeyed in Siberia I was 
often struck, without understanding it, 
with the care which my Tungus or 
Mongol guide would take not to use- 
lessly kill any animal. The fact is 
that every life is respected by a savage, 
or rather it was before he came in con- 


the tribe learns wisdom from the beaver, or the 
squirrel or some bird. 
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tact with Europeans. If he kills an 
animal, it is for food or for clothing; 
but he does not destroy life, as the 
whites do, for the mere excitement of 
the slaughter. True, the Red Indians 
have done that with the buffaloes; but 
it was only after they had been for a 
long time in contact with the whites, 
and had got from them the rifle and 
the quick-firing revolver. Of course, 
there are rascals among the animals— 
the hyzena, for instance, or the shrew- 
mouse, or the man-eating tiger; but 
these do not count: they are outlaws. 
As to the great animal world as a 
whole, savage children are taught to 
respect it and to see in it an extension 
of their own kin. 

The idea of “justice,” conceived at 
its origin as revenge, is thus connected 
with observations made on animals. 
But it appears extremely probable that 
the idea of reward for “just” and “un- 
just”. treatment must also have orig- 
inated, with primitive mankind, from 
the idea that animals take revenge if 
they have not been properly treated by 
man, and repay kindness by kindness. 
This idea is so deeply rooted in the 
minds of the savages all over the world 
that it may be considered as one of the 
most primitive conceptions of mankind. 
Extended from a few animals to all 
of them, it soon embodied the whole of 
nature—the trees and the forests, the 
rivers and the seas, the rocks and the 
mountains, which are all living. Grad- 
ually it grew to be a conception of the 
great whole, bound together by certain 
links of mutual support, which watches 
all the actions of the living beings, and, 
owing to that solidarity in the uni- 
verse, undertakes the revenge of wrong 
deeds. It became the conception of the 
Eumenides and the Moirai of the 
Greeks, the Parcae of the Romans, and 
especially the Karma of the Hindoos. 
The Greek legend of the cranes of 
Ibikus, which links together man and 
birds, and countless Eastern legends 
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are poetical embodiments of the same 


conception, 

This is what primitive man saw in 
nature and learned from it. With our 
scholastic education, which has sys- 
tematically ignored nature and has 
tried to explain its most common facts 
by metaphysical subtleties, we began to 
forget that lesson. But for our Stone 
Age ancestors sociability and mutual 
aid within the tribe must have been a 
fact so general in nature, so habitual, 
and so common, that they certainly 
could not imagine life under another 
aspect. The conception of an isolated 
being is a later product of civilization 
—an abstraction, which it took ages 
to develop in the human race. To a 
primitive man isolated life seems so 
strange, so much out of the usual 
course of nature, that when he sees 
a tiger, a badger, a shrew-mouse, or 
a kingfisher leading a solitary exist- 
ence, or when he notices a tree that 
stands alone, far from the forest, he 
c eates a legend to explain this strange 
occurrence. He makes no legends to 
explain life in societies, but he has one 
for every case of solitude. The hermit, 
if he is not a sage or a wizard, is in 
most cases an outcast of animal so- 
ciety. He has done something so con- 
trary to the ordinary run of life that 
they have thrown him out. Very often 
he is a sorcerer, who has the command 
of all sorts of dangerous powers, and 
has something to do with the pestilen- 
tial corpses which sow disease in the 
world. This is why he prowls at night, 
prosecuting his wicked designs under 
the cover of darkness. All other beings 
in nature are sociable, and human 
thought runs in this channel. Sociable 
life—that is, we, not J—is, in the eyes 
of primitive man, the normal form of 
life. Jt is life itself. Therefore “We” 
must have been the normal form of 
thinking for primitive man: a “cate- 
gory” of his understanding, as Kant 
might have said. And not even “We,” 
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which is still too personal, because it 
represents a multiplication of the “J's,” 
but rather such expressions as “the 
men of the beaver tribe,” “the kan- 
garoo men,” or “the turtles.” This 
was the primitive form of thinking, 
which nature impressed upon the mind 
of man. 

Here, in that identification, or, we 
might even say, in this absorption of 
the “I’”’ by the tribe, lies the root of all 
ethical thought. The _ self-asserting 
“individual” came much later on. 
Even now, with the lower savages, the 
“individual” hardly exists at all. It 
is the tribe, with its hard-and-fast 
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rules, superstitions, taboos, habits, and 
interests, which is always present in 
the mind of the child of nature. And 
in that constant, ever-present identifi- 
cation of the unit with the whole, lies 
the substratum of all ethics, the germ 
out of which all the subsequent con- 
ceptions of justice, and the still higher 
conceptions of morality, grew up in the 
course of evolution. 

But these further steps, as well as the 
various aspects of sociability itself, and 
their teachings, will have to be dis- 
cussed separately on some other occa- 
sion. 

P. Kropotkin. 





IBSEN 


Henrik Ibsen’s letters, collected in 
two solid volumes under the careful 
editorship of Herr Halvdan Koht and 
Dr. Julius Elias, form the best possi- 
ble substitute for that autobiography 
which he again and again thought of 
writing, but always put aside till it 
was too late. In a certain sense, the 
letters are more convincing evidence of 
his frames of mind than any reminis- 
cences could have been; especially as 
the poet’s declared intention was to 
make his life and his writings mutually 
explanatory, and weave them into a 
consistent whole. His work would 
have been in some sort an apologia, 
and open to the suspicion with which 
we regard all special pleading. With- 
out doubting his sincerity, we should 
have doubted, now and then, whether 
his memory did not show him rather 
the man he wished he had been than 
the man he was. But letters—such 
manifestly unaffected letters as these— 
afford the best possible record of the 
mood of the moment. The insight they 
give us is fragmentary, no doubt; but 
at least it is not warped by the inter- 
vention of any refracting medium. 
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IN HIS LETTERS. 


Ibsen was not a born letter-writer. 
The form was never congenial to him. 
His pen did not fly over the paper, but 
travelled over it slowly, laboriously, 
conscientiously. He did not shine in 
direct utterance of any sort, but was 
a dramatist to the marrow. Even his 
lyrics—the best of them, at all events— 
are either fables or dramas. In this 
respect he offers a curious contrast to 
Byron, whom in some other respects 
he reésembles—notably in his voluntary 
exile, his passionate estrangement, 
from his native land. In direct self- 
expression Byron was always most at 
his ease—Ibsen, least. Byron tried to 
write drama and could not; Ibsen 
could searcely write anything else. 
The bulk of these volumes would be 
considerably reduced if all Ibsen's 
apologies for his dilatoriness as a cor- 
respondent were cut out, along with 
all his expressions of distaste for letter- 
writing and inability to discuss this 
subject or that except by word of 
mouth. To his less intimate corres- 
pondents, too, his formalities of compli- 
ment are oppressive. He is too often 
the polite letter-writer, and little else. 
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Nevertheless, the book is extraordi- 
narily interesting, and even fascinating. 
It throws a flood of new light on the 
poet’s outward and inward life. Like 
many men who hate letter-writing, he 
could, when he worked himself up to 
it, or when a sudden impulse overcame 
his chronic distaste, express himself 
with remarkable freedom and vivacity. 
All his letters to Bjérnson and to 
George Brandes are documents of the 
utmost value: and the same may be 
said of many occasional epistles to 
other correspondents. As he grows 
older, his habit of reticence gains upon 
him; yet even in the ceremonious let- 
ters of his later life there are many 
memorable phrases, and character- 
traits that one would not willingly let 
die. 

The new knowledge conveyed in 
these volumes may be roughly mar- 
shalled in four divisions. It concerns 
(1) the outward conditions of the poet’s 
life, (2) his artistic development, (3) his 
political and social ideas, (4) his per- 
sonal characte”. I propose to glance at 
a few salient points under each of these 
headings. 





i I, 
r 

There is ample evidence in the early 
‘Jetters of the harassing poverty in 
which some of the best years of his 
life were passed. Not until he was 
nearly forty could it be said that his 
“bread-sorrows” were over. At Ber- 
his salary as theatre-poet and 


gen 
artistic instructor was under £70 a 
year. At the Norwegian Theatre in 


Christiania his nominal salary was 
£130, but when the theatre went bank- 
rupt it was considerably in arrears. 
At the Christiania Theatre his nominal 
salary was about £6 a month, but it 
was never paid in full. From The Vi- 
kings, the most successful play he had 
written up to 1863, he made in five 
years just about £50. When it was 
produced at the Christiania Theatre, 
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he was offered an “honorarium” of £6 
15s., and told that if he was not con- 
tient with that he should have nothing 


at all. What wonder that, with incom- 
ings such as these, and with a wife 
and child to support, he ran into debt! 
But even his debts bear witness to the 
harrow circumstances in which he 
lived, for in 1863 they did not amount 
to much over £100. It is pitiful to read 
his repeated applications to the Gov- 
ernment for one of the miserable “sti- 
pends” which the Storthing sometimes 
doled out to poets and artists. At last, 
in 1864, he is allotted a “traveling sti- 
pend” of £90, and with that he sets off 
to Rome. But he leaves debts behind 
him, and has to borrow here and there 
from wealthy acquaintances in order 
to eke out his travelling pittance. 
What these continual money-troubles 
must have meant to a man of Ibsen’s 
proud and sensitive spirit, it is only 
too easy to imagine. His letters 
(which, however, are scanty during this 
period) show him less galled and hu- 
miliated than might have been ex- 
pected. Even his first years in Italy 
were passed in direful straits. His 
original “stipend” was only a single 
dole, not a yearly allowance. In 1866 
he applies to King Carl for an annual 
“poet-pension.” “It is not,” he says, 
“for a secure income that I am here 
contending, but for the life-task which 
I immovably believe that God has im- 
posed upon me—the task which of all 
others seems to me the most important 
and most necessary—that of awakening 
the people of Norway and inducing 
them to think greatly.” His petition is 
granted, and he writes to the Minister 
who informs him of the fact: “My fu- 
ture is now assured, and I can pursue 
my vocation undisturbed.” His future 
is assured by an allowance of £90 a 
year! 

In the history of the pecuniary ar- 
rangements which enabled him to go to 
Rome and to support himself there, the 




















most interesting feature is the enthu- 
siastic and unwearied help afforded 
him by Bjérnson. It was not until 
1859 that they formed any close inti- 
macy, but for seven or eight years 
after that they were the warmest of 
friends. Bjérnson, though more pros- 
perous as an author than Ibsen, had 
little enough money to lend; but he 
gave a more convincing proof of friend- 
ship in persuading other people to come 
to the aid of his brother-poet. Nor was 
Ibsen chary in his expressions of grati- 
tude. For instance, in September, 
1865, he writes from Ariccia: 


The great thing—absolutely the great- 
est thing for me and my fortunes that 
has ever happened—is that I have met 
and really found you; and I can never 
requite you except by an affection 
which neither my friends nor your 
enemies shall ever impair. 


{ shall speak later of the vicissitudes 
this friendship underwent; they belong 
to the history of Ibsen’s character 
rather than to that of his outward cir- 
cumstances. The most enduring bene- 
fit Bjérnson conferred upon him was 
an introduction to the great publishing 
house of Gyldendal in Copenhagen. 
The publication of Brand by that firm 
preceded by about two months the 
allotment of the annual pension. The 
poem was a great success, and the 
pinch of need was over. A few days 
before Brand appeared, Ibsen added a 
postscript to a letter to Bjérnson: “For 
this once I avail myself of your sug- 
gestion that I should not prepay my let- 
ters. I do so by necessity, not choice.” 
In other words, “My poverty, but not 
my will, consents.” 

But in spite of all troubles and anx- 
ieties, Ibsen’s first years in Italy were 
probably the happiest of his life. His 
enjoyment of nature and art—of na- 
ture especially—was very keen, and his 
sense of liberation, in his escape from 
Norway, was ever present to him. He 
rejoiced in Rome itself. “Everything 
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here,” he writes, “is stupendous, but 
there is an indescribable peace over it 
all. No politics, no commercial spirit, 
no militarism, leaves its one-sided im- 
print on the population.” It was a 
very different Rome on which he turned 
his back twenty years later. In 1865 
he wrote to Bjirnson: “I often lie for 
half a day among the tombs- on the 
Via Latina or the Via Appia Antica, and 
I do not think this idling can be called 
waste of time. The Baths of Caracalla 
have also a peculiar attraction for me.” 
Did he know, I wonder, that they had 
been one of Shelley’s favorite haunts? 
For some time after his arrival in 
Italy he wrestled in vain with the idea 
of the play which afterwards became 
Emperor and Galilean. But at last, one 
day in the summer of 1865, business 
brought him from Ariccia into Rome. 
He strayed into St. Peter’s, and there 
the idea of Brand flashed into his mind. 
“I suddenly saw in strong and clear 
outline what I had to say. I have 
now thrown overboard the thing I had 
been torturing myself with for more 
than a year, and in the middle of July 
I began something new which went as 
nothing has ever gone with me.” He 
is now hard at work on it (at Ariccia), 
seeing no one, and reading nothing but 
the Bible—“which is strong and brac- 
ing.” “I have a suspicion,” he con- 
tinues, “that my new poem will not 
ingratiate me with our legislators [on 
whom his pension depended] ; but God 
confound me if I either can or will 
strike out a single line of it, to suit 
the tastes of these waistcoat-pocket 
souls.” In another letter (also to 
Bjérnson) he describes the state of ex- 
altation in which, amid all his anx- 
ieties and distresses, he wrote Brand. 
“I felt,” he says, “a crusader’s rapture.” 

After Brand and Peer Gynt (which 
followed close upon it) had made him 
famous and assured his economic posi- 
tion, the course of his life ran very 


smoothly. Its main features were his 
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many migrations, the gradual exten- 
sion of his fame beyond the limits of 
Scandinavia, and the controversies 
aroused by his later works. These ex- 
ternal facts have long been public prop- 
erty, and on them his letters throw 
little new light. I pass, therefore, to 
the glimpses of his artistic develop- 
ment which the letters afford. 


II, 


In the first place, it is interesting to 
note the literary influences to which 
he was subjected in the impressionable 
years of his early manhood. We know 
from one or two of his immature 
works that the sentimental romanticism 
of Oehlenschlaeger must have at- 
tracted him for a time; but there is no 
trace of this influence in his letters. 
In 1852, when he was sent by the 
management of the Bergen Theatre to 
study the Danish stage in Copenhagen, 
he writes to his employers: “In respect 
to the repertory we have been very 
fortunate, having seen Hamlet and 
several other plays of Shakespeare, and 
also several of Holberg’s.” The other 
plays of Shakespeare which he proba- 
bly saw at this time were King Lear, 
Romeo and Juliet, and As You Like It. 
Of these Lear and As You Like It must 
greatly have impressed him, for he 
cites them years afterwards; but it 
does not appear that his acquaintance 
with Shakespeare was ever wide or 
deep. On the other hand, Holberg, the 
great Danish-Norwegian comedy-writer 
of the eighteenth century, was through- 
out life his favorite author. His letters 
abound in Holberg quotations; he de- 
clares him to be the one writer he 
never tires of reading; and on the only 
occasion when I, personally, ever saw 
Ibsen greatly excited, a phrase from 
Holberg rose to his lips. 

In a former article in this Review, I 
have shown that his constant employ- 
ment for several years in mounting the 
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plays of Scribe and his school must 
have had a determining influence on 
his technique; but he clearly recog- 
nized, at an early period, that it was 


an influence to be outgrown. When 
some French critics tried, most ab- 
surdly, to class him as an imitator of 
Dumas fils, Ibsen wrote to Brandes: 
“I owe absolutely nothing to Dumas in 
respect to dramatic form—except that I 
have learnt from him to avoid certain 
glaring errors and clumsinesses of 
which he is not infrequently guilty.” 
He could never rest satisfied with 
semi-realism of form; for that his sense 
of logic was too imperious. Before the 
appearance of The League of Youth, his 
first prose play of modern life, he 
wrote to Brandes: “I have been very 
scrupulous as to form, and have, 
among other things, achieved the feat 
of working out my theme without the 
aid of a single soliloquy, or even 
aside.” This self-denying ordinance be 
somewhat relaxed on returning to his- 
torical drama in Emperor and Galilean ; 
but when Mr. Gosse suggested that it 
had better have been written in verse, 
he energetically dissented. “The illu- 
sion,” he said, “which I wanted to pro- 
duce was that of reality; I wanted to 
give the reader the impression that 
what he was reading had actually hap- 
pened. ...My new play is not a 
tragedy in the old sense of the word; 
I have tried to represent human beings, 
and therefore I have not allowed them 
to speak ‘the language of the gods.’ ” 
Ten years later, when a Norwegian act- 
ress, Fru Wolf, asked him for a pro- 
logue to be spoken at her benefit, he 
replied to the effect that a self-respect- 
ing dramatic artist ought to be chary 
of reciting even u« single verse upon 
the stage, so much harm had metre 
done to the art of acting. This was no 
doubt the utterance of a momentary 
fanaticism; but it harmonizes with the 
austere repression of every lyric im- 
pulse which reached its height, just 














about the date of this letter, in An 
Enemy of the People. In his later plays, 
as we know, poetry regained the upper 
hand, and more and more encroached 
upon realism, in spirit, if not in out- 
ward form. 

The making of a play meant, for 
Ibsen, an extraordinary effort of men- 
tal concentration. He put everything 
else aside, read no books, attended to 
no business that was not absolutely 
imperative, and lived for weeks and 
months with his characters alone. He 
writes in June 1884: “I have in these 
days completed a play in five acts. 
That is to say, I have roughed it out: 
now comes the more delicate manipula- 
tion of it, the more energetic individ- 
ualization of the characters and their 
mode of expression.”” This play was 
The Wild Duck. A month or two later 
he writes: ‘““‘The people in my new play, 
in spite of their manifold frailties, have 
through long and daily familiarity en- 
deared themselves to me....I be- 
lieve that The Wild Duck will perhaps 
lure some of our younger dramatists 
into new paths, and that I hold to be 
desirable.” In 1890, when he has 
finished Hedda Gabler, he writes to 
Count Prozor: “It gives me a strange 
feeling of emptiness to part from a 
piece of work which has now, for 
several months, exclusively occupied 
my time and my thoughts. Yet it is 
well that it has come to an end. The 
incessant association with these imag- 
inary people was beginning to make 
ine not a little nervous.” 

Of wxsthetic theory, other than that 
which he himself constructed for his 
own use and behoof, Ibsen was very 
impatient. One of his first remarks 
on coming in contact with the art of 
antiquity and of the renaissance is that 
“as yet, at any rate, I can often see 
only conventions where others profess 
to find laws.” Antique sculpture he 


cannot at first “bring into relation to 
our time.” 


He misses “the personal 
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and individual expression, both in the 
artist and in his work.” “Michael 
Angelo, Bernini, and his school I under- 
stand better; those fellows had the 
courage to play a mad prank now and 
then.” He afterwards saw deeper into 
the nature of antique art; but in 1869, 
after he had been five years in Italy, 
he wrote: “Raphael’s art has never 
really warmed me; his creations be- 
long to the world before the Fall.” 
Yet of anything like pre-Raphaelitism, 
in the English sense of the term, he 
was entirely innocent. Florentine art, 
so far as we can see, had nothing to 
say to him. On his return to Rome in 
1879 he bought a number of “old mas- 
ters,” partly from taste, partly as an 
investment; but he does not mention 
the name of a single painter. My im- 
pression is that the paintings he used 
to have around him would be but 
slightly esteemed by English connois- 
seurs; but, when I have visited him, 
I have had little attention to spare for 
his picture gallery. It is noteworthy, 
by the way, that at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition of 1873 he found the Eng- 
lish art-section to consist “almost exclu- 
sively of masterpieces.” In his youth, 
it will be remembered, he had himself 
given a good deal of time to painting. 
This however, is a digression: I re- 
turn to his views on zesthetic theory in 
general. When he has been a year in 
Italy, he writes to Bjérnson that the 
most important result of his travels has 
been the elimination from his mind of 
the esthetic system, “isolated and 
claiming inherent validity,” which for- 
merly had power over him. ‘“Adsthetics 
in this sense now appear to me as great 
a curse to poetry as theology is to re- 
ligion. You,” he continues, “have 
never been troubled with this sort of 
eestheticism, you have never gone 
about looking at things through your 
hollow hand.” Some _ years later, 
when a Danish critic, Clemens Peter- 
sen, has tried Peer Gynt by his sesthetic 
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standard, and pronounced it “not really 
poetry,” Ibsen retorts (in a letter to 
Bjérnson) with a splendid arrogance 
that Dante or Milton might have 
envied: “The book is poetry; or if it is 
not, it shall become poetry. The con- 
cept ‘poetry’ in our country, in Nor- 
way, shall refashion itself in accord- 
ance with the book.” In the same 
letter he continues: “If it is to be war, 
so be it! If I am no poet, I have noth- 
ing to lose. I shall set up as a photog- 
rapher. My contemporaries up in the 
north I will deal with individually, 
man by man. . . . Nothing shall escape 
me—no thought or feeling lurking be- 
hind the words in any soul that de- 
serves the honor of being noticed.” 
This was written in a moment of hot 
indignation; but it can scarcely be said 
that when the indignation cooled the 
purpose had evaporated. 

Of criticism in general Ibsen writes: 
“The majority of critical strictures re- 
duce themselves, in the last analysis, 
to reproaches addressed to an author 
because he is himself, and thinks, feels, 
sees, and creates like himself, instead 
of seeing and creating as the critic 
would have done—had he had the 
power.” 

Ibsen is never tired of insisting that 
all his writings—even his rédmantic 
plays—stand in intimate relation to his 
’ own life. “I have never,” he declares, 
“written anything merely because, as 
the saying goes, I had ‘hit on a good 
subject.’” He repeats again and again, 
to different correspondents, a distinc- 
tion of which the full force escapes 
me. Everything he has produced, he 
says, has its origin in something he has 
not merely experienced (oplevet) but 
lived through (gennemlevet). Perhaps 
he is here repeating in another form 
the definition of poetry as “emotion 
recollected in tranquility”; but this 
seems scarcely consistent with an idea 
he more than once repeats, that poetic 
production purges the system of fer- 
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menting elements which would become 
poisonous if not expelled. A few ex- 
amples may perhaps make his mean- 
ing clearer. Catilina was written in the 
little philistine town of Grimstad, 
where (as he seems to imply) he stood 
in very much the same relation to re- 
spectable, conservative society in which 
Catiline stood to the ruling oligarchy of 
Rome. “Lady Inger of Ostraat is 
founded on a love-affair, hastily en- 
tered into and violently broken off... . 
The Vikings I wrote when I was en- 
gaged to be married. For Hivrdis I 
employed the same model who after- 
wards served for Svanhild in Love’s 
Comedy. . .. The fact that every one 
was against me, that there was no one 
in the outer world who could be said 
to believe in me, could not but give 
rise to the strain of feeling which found 
utterance in The Pretenders. . . . Brand 
is myself in my best moments—just as, 
by self-dissection, I have brought to 
light many of the character-traits both 
of Peer Gynt and of Stensgaard.”” In 
the latter character (the hero of The 
League of Youth) he was commonly ac- 
cused of having drawn Bijérnson. Re- 
plying in advance to this accusation, he 
wrote: “People in Norway will perhaps 
say that I have depicted real persons 
and circumstances. This is not the 
case. I have, however, used models, 
which are as indispensable to the 
writer of comedy as to the painter or 
sculptor.” Here again I must own 
that the distinction baffles me. I can 
only imagine the meaning to be that 
he takes “composite photographs,” not 
individual likenesses. As a matter of 
fact, Stensgaard was doubtless _in- 
tended rather as a warning to Bjirnson 
than as a portrait of him. 

The confession that parts of Peer 
Gynt and Stensgaard are the result of 
self-dissection may be compared with 
Mr. Meredith’s similar admission (to 
Stevenson) with regard to Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne. Ibsen not infre- 

















quently insists on the sternness of his 
self-criticism. To a lady correspondent 
he writes: “You must not think that I 
am so unkindly disposed towards my 
countrymen as many people accuse me 
of being. At any rate, I can assure 
you I am no more indulgent to myself 
than to others.” And, again, to Bjérn- 
son: “You may be sure that in my 
leisure moments I probe, and sound, 
and anatomize pretty searchingly in 
my own inward parts; and that at the 
points where it bites the sorest.” 


III. 


On his political and social utterances 
I need not dwell long, for the most im- 
portant of them, occurring in letters to 
George Brandes, have long ago been 
quoted by that critic, in his Ibsen and 
Bijérnson. It was to Brandes, for ex- 
ample, that he expressed his lack of 
interest in “special revolutions, revolu- 
tions in externals, in the political 
sphere,” adding, “What is really 
wanted is a revolution of the spirit of 
man.” Familiar, too, is his remark 
that “he who possesses liberty other- 
wise than as an aspiration possesses it 
soulless, dead”; and, again, “I confess 
that the only thing about liberty that 
I love is the fight for it; I care nothing 
about the possession of it.” These, and 
all his most noteworthy political de- 
liverances, will be found in Brandes’s 
invaluable essay. 

A systematic political thinker Ibsen 
never was or could be. His views were 
full of incompatibilities, which he did 
not dream of harmonizing. The one 
thing he consistently detested through- 
out life was opportunism. He was, if 
one may coin a word, an impossibilist. 
That a course of action was useless 
and hopeless was, in his eyes, the best 
reason for pursuing it. His bitter con- 
tempt for the inaction of Norway and 
Sweden when Denmark was crushed 
by Prussia was one of the forces that 
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drove him into exile and kept him in 
estrangement from his country. It did 
not occur to him to inquire whether 
there would have been any use in 
their rushing into the quarrel. The 
humiliation which he then felt was, as 
appears from one of his letters, a main 
reason for his abandoning the field of 
national history and legend. He no 
longer took any pleasure in evoking 
the great past of his country, seeing 
that the men of to-day stood to the 
men of the sagas in the relation of a 
modern Levantine pirate to a hero of 
Homer. His impulse now was to hurl 
scorn at his degenerate countrymen 
through the mouth of Brand, and to 
embody in Peer Gynt their pusillanim- 
ity, their egoism, their “halfness.” 
And of this feeling we find a curious 
echo in the very last letter included in 
these volumes. It is written in Decem- 
ber, 1900, to a Dutch journalist who 
had upbraided him for some mildly 
pro-British utterance with regard to 
the South African War. [bsen does not 
attempt to discuss the merits of the 
case, but answers: “You say that the 
Dutch are the Boers’ natural defenders 
in Europe: why have not your country- 
men chosen a point of more strategic 
importance for their defensive opera- 
tions? I mean South Africa. And 
then, this method of defending kinsmen 
with books, and pamphlets, and open 
letters! May I ask, Mr. Editor, if you 
could not have found more effective 
weapons?” “Mr. Editor’ probably 
thought the sneer very unreasonable; 
but it was precisely the reproach which 
in Brand, and in his lyrics at the time 
of the Danish war, the poet had flung 
in the teeth of his own countrymen. 
One of the contradictions of Ibsen's 
political thinking lay (it seems to me) 
in the fact that he accepted the idea of 
definite national units, while he would 
fain have denied them all organization. 
His hatred of “the State” appears over 
and over again in these letters. He 
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does not shrink from utterances of 
sheer anarchism; but he does shrink 
from—or rather he never attains to— 
the idea of internationalism or cosmo- 
politanism, without which anarchism 
is surely unthinkable. Ibsen is always 
a tribeman, though as life goes on his 
conception of the tribe widens. In 
early life he was an ardent “Scandi- 
navian’’—a champion, that is to say, of 
the political union of the three north- 
ern kingdoms. “I began,” he wrote to 
George Brandes in 1888, “‘by feeling as 
a Norwegian, I developed into a Sean- 
dinavian, and have now come to rest 
in all-embracing Germanism. .. . I be- 
lieve that national consciousness is dy- 
ing out, and that it will be replaced 
by race-consciousness.”’ This course of 
thought is not unlike that which Mr. 
George Wyndham set forth in his re- 
cent Rectorial Address at Glasgow. 
Much earlier (1872) Ibsen had told Mr. 
Gosse that the introduction of his 
works into England was one of his 
“dearest literary dreams” because “the 
English people stands so near to us 
Scandinavians.” Without criticising 
the race-idea, from the point of view 
either of science or of expediency, one 
canpot but inquire how a race, any 
more than a nation, can maintain and 
assert itself in anarchic incoherence? 
The race-unit, no less than the nation- 
unit, must surely be an organism. 
Anarchism implies the negation of the 
unit, the absorption of all units in a 
homogeneous mass. How little Ibsen 
eared for consistency: appears when we 
find him, in the ‘nineties, acknowledg- 
ing the benefits conferred on Germany 
by the drill-sergeant and placing “dis- 
cipline” in the forefront of the ethical 
requirements of his countrymen. 
Inconsistency of thought need not 
surprise us in a poet who has so 
strongly emphasized the relativity and 
consequent impermanence of truth. 
“A normally constituted truth,” says 
Dr. Stockmann, “lives—let us say— 
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seventeen or eighteen years; at the out- 
side twenty.” But this estimate is only 
a flourish of the worthy Doctor’s. 
Ibsen himself would probably have 
been the first to admit that, on the 
plane of expediency at any rate, five 
minutes may perfectly suffice to turn 
a truth into a falsehood. His mind was 
intensive rather than extensive. He 
did not profess or attempt to appre- 
hend a thing in all its relations. He 
saw one aspect of it vividly and stated 
it forcibly, without denying that there 
might be other aspects of equal or 
greater validity. He evidently believed 
that ideas, like organisms, must be 
sifted through the struggle for exist- 
ence, in order that the fittest may sur- 
vive. Consequently he never hesitated 
to throw out the thought that for the 
moment dominated him, and let it take 
its chance among the rest; well know- 
ing, at the same time, that it might 
one day be swallowed up by a larger 
and stronger thought, perhaps emanat- 
ing from his own brain. 

This intensiveness is a symptom or 
consequence of a slow-moving. brood- 
ing habit of mind which is manifest 
throughout his correspondence. He is 
not prolific of ideas; he ruminates on 
one or two at a time, until they embody 
themselves in dramatic form, and he 
“gets them off his heart.’ A letter to 
George Brandes, dated April 1872, con- 
tains the germs of two plays, published, 
respectively, ten and fourteen years 
later. “I hear,” he says, “that you 
have founded an association. . . . How 
far your position is thereby strength- 
ened, I cannot judge: it seems to me 
that he is strongest who stands alone.” 
And again, with reference to some 
controversy in which Brandes was en. 
gaged, he thus apostrophizes him: “Be 
dignified! Dignity [or, better, distinc- 
tion] is the only weapon in such con- 
flicts.” In these two utterances we 
have the root-ideas of An Enemy of the 
People and Rosmersholm; and similar 
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germs of other plays may be discerned 
every here and there in his letters, at 
dates which indicate that he brooded 
over them for years. That he could, 
on oceasion, warm into conversational 
brilliancy is proved by two witnesses: 
l’rofessor Dietrichson, who was with 
him in Rome in the ‘sixties, and the 
painter Griénvold, who saw a good deal 
of him in Munich in 77. But Dietrich- 
son admits that these occasions were 
rare. Thoughts did not, as a rule, 
flash upon him as he talked; he was 
more apt to draw, with great delibera- 
tion, on the previously-formed ideas 
which were slowly revolving in his 
brain. I happened to be with him fre- 
quently at the time when the publica- 
tion of Ghosts had raised a storm in 
Scandinavia; and I find his letters of 
these weeks studded with the very 
phrases which he used to me in con- 
versation. 


lV. 


There can be little doubt that his 
slowness of mind and unreadiness of 
self-expression was a_ determining 
feature of his character. In his very 
first letter to Bjérnson, on the subject 
of some trivial misconception that had 
arisen between them, he says:— 


I do not deny that I can understand 
your suspicion; and I lay the blame 
for it, not so much on you, as on my- 
self. I know that it is a defect of 
mine to be powerless to draw near in 
intimacy to the people to whom I 
ought to be able to reveal myself 
wholly and entirely. . . . I feel that in 
personal relations I have at my dis- 
posal only a false expression for what 
is in my inmost soul—for my real self. 
Therefore I prefer to shut it away; and 
that is why we have sometimes stood, 
as it were, observing each other from 
a distance. But this, or something like 
it, you must certainly have seen; other- 
wise your friendship for me could not 
have remained so rich and warm. 


He detested untruth, and he found it 
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impossible to express the whole truth 
as to his inner self, except in poetic 
form; wherefore he shut himself up in 
an aloofness which to some people 
seemed morose and savage. “Do you 
know”’’—he writes to Bjérnson, in vin- 
dicating the “earnestness” which has 
shaped his course through life—“‘do you 
know that I have cut myself off for 
good from my own parents, from my 
whole kindred, because I could not be 
at rest in a relation of half-understand- 
ing?’ As we read this we think, not 
without a shiver, of Brand’s refusal 
to bring comfort to his mother on her 
death-bed, and ask ourselves whether, 
after all, Peer Gynt was not wiser as 
well as kinder when he drove the dying 
Aase to Soria-Moria Castle, to the cas- 
tle east of the sun and west of the 
moon? It is pretty clear that Ibsen 
sometimes put the same question to 
himself. To two members of his fam- 
ily he did write occasionally—to his 
favorite sister, Hedvig (the model for 
Hedvig in The Wild Duck), and to a 
half-brother of his father’s. It is evi- 
dent from these letters that he retained 
a warm feeling for his home and for 
the parents who had sent him out into 
the world at the age of fourteen. But 
his nature was, once for all, that of the 
uncompromising Brand, not of the 
pliant Peer Gynt; and there was prob- 
ably not a little of the same unyielding 
mettle in the parents who had bred 
such a son. It is not for us to judge 
him, then, in this relation. He was 
very likely right in feeling that a half- 
understanding—an attempt to rub along 
together on the surface of things— 
would only have meant misery to all 
concerned. 

It is in his relation to Bjérnson that 
his character can be best studied and 
will be most canvassed. Up to the end 
of 1867, their friendship is still warm, 
despite sundry interventions of “the 
devil in person” to make mischief be- 
tween them. For instance, Ibsen seems 
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to have thought Bjérnson remiss in not 
having averted Clemens Petersen’s at- 
tack on Peer Gynt, alluded to in a for- 
mer quotation; but Bjérnson explains 
his conduct, and all irritation vanishes. 
Ibsen writes :— 

The thought of that cargo of rubbish 
which I unloaded in my last epistle has 
left me, in the interim, not a single 
hour of peace or self-contentment. The 
worst thing a man can do to himself 
is to do injustice to others.... I 
read your letter again and again every 
day, and read myself free from the tor- 
turing thought that I have wounded 
you. 


But even in this letter a new cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, appears 
on the horizon; for we find Ibsen vindi- 
cating his own principles and conduct 
in the matter of accepting ribbons and 
crosses, which are anathema to the 
dogmatic republican, Bjérnson. The 
cloud soon gathers volume and covers 
the whole sky. Only a year later, 
Ibsen refuses to contribute to a maga- 
zine with which Bjérnson’s name is 
connected; and six months later again, 
he writes to Brandes:— 

What you tell me of Bjérnson does 
not surprise me. For him only two 
classes of people exist: those of whom 
he can make use, and those who may 
stand in his way. For the rest, though 
Bjérnson is an excellent psychologist 
in respect to his own creations, he cal- 
culates very badly where real people 
are concerned, 


Though Stensgaard, in 7he League of 
Youth, was not intended for Bjérnson, 
the play undoubtedly satirized Bjérn- 
son’s party, and he did not hesitate to 
denounce it as an act of assassination 
(literally, “sneak-murder”’). In 1870, 
Ibsen thought of making a conciliatory 
move by dedicating to his brother-poet 
a new edition of The Pretenders; but 
some news (or gossip) from Christiania 
caused him to abandon the design. In 
1872, Bjérnson’s political action had 
become so distasteful to Ibsen that he 
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wrote of the Norwegian Ministry: *Peo- 
ple who can let Jaabzek and Bjirnson 
go at large are only fit to be locked up 
themselves.” At that time Bjérnson 
was still an evangelical Christian, and 
religious as well as political considera- 
tions severed the former friends. Be- 
fore the appearance of Emperor and 
Galilean, Ibsen believed (rightly or 
wrongly) that Bjérnson went about de- 
nouncing it in advance as “sheer athe- 
ism,” though he had not read a line of 
it. 

But towards the end of the ‘seventies 
the orbits of the two stars gradually 
drew together again. On the one hand, 
Bjérnson abandoned his _ religious 
standpoint; and on the other, after the 
appearance of A Doll’s House, the Con- 
servatives could no longer pretend to 
make party capital out of Ibsen. 
When the controversy over Ghosts 
broke out, Ibsen wrote (January 24th, 
1882): “The only person who in Norway 
has openly, freely, and boldly taken up 
arms for me is Bjérnson. That is like 
him. He has indeed a great king-like 
mind, and I shall never forget his ac- 
tion.” In August ef the same year, on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Bjirn- 
son’s first appearance in literature, 
Ibsen wrote to him:— 


Your works stand in the first rank 
in literary history, and will always 
stand there. But if I had to determine 
what should one day be inscribed on 
your monument, I would choose these 
words: “His life was his greatest 


poem.” 


Two years later, the two poets met 
at Schwaz, in the Tyrol, and their 
friendship was fully renewed. It 
would probably be too much to say that 
it has since been entirely untroubled, 
but malicious gossip has vastly exag- 
gerated any little friction that may 
have arisen between them. In a novel 
published in 1889, Bjirnson paid an 
exquisite, though indirect, tribute to 











Ibsen’s genius; and when he went to 
congratulate Ibsen on his seventy-fifth 
birthday, it is recorded that Ibsen said, 
with tears in his eyes, “Thou art, after 
all, the man I have most loved.” (“Du 
er dog den jeg har holdt allermest af.’’) 

Which was to blame in the years of 
estrangement? Both, no doubt, in 
some degree. Bjiérnson was impulsive 
and reckless; Ibsen was suspicious and 
apt to brood, in his loneliness, over 
fancied, or exaggerated, wrongs. 
Bjérnson had too many friends, Ibsen 
too few. The fundamental trouble was 
that Bjiérnson, an ardent, almost fanat- 
ical, partisan, could not understand or 
forgive Ibsen’s systematic refusal to 
cast in his lot with any party. Between 
two such men it was inevitable that 
misunderstandings should arise; yet 
one cannot but feel that, considering 
the manifold benefits Bjérnson had con- 
ferred on him, a little more patience 
and tolerance on Ibsen’s part would not 
have been amiss. 

One thing is clear—namely, that it 
was no petty literary jealousy that 
sundered the two poets. The people 
who love to read their own littleness 
into the minds of great men have repre- 
sented that each of these two grudged 
the other his genius and the homage 
it brought him. There is not the slight- 
est evidence of any such feeling on 
either side. The fact that Ibsen’s fame 
overshadowed Bjérnson’s in the world 
at large was resented by some of 
Bjérnson’s Norwegian adherents; but 
there is nothing to show that the poet 
himself shared their resentment. Their 
rivalry in the literary field was never 
other than noble. 

Throughout his letters we find Ibsen 
notably free from the characteristic 
foibles of the literary man. Clemens 
Petersen’s attack on Peer Gynt is the 
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one criticism that stings him into what 
may be called personal wrath. For the 
rest, though he is often indignant, it 
is with the indignation of the exas- 
perated satirist, not of the fretful au- 


thor. George Brandes criticised Peer 
Gynt on its appearance almost as un- 
sympathetically as did Petersen; of 
Hedda Gabler, too, he wrote in the most 
disparaging terms; but neither criti- 
cism made any difference in Ibsen's 
friendship for him. No one could ever 
guess from these letters that their 
writer had been, for ten years or so, 
the most furiously assailed and repro- 
bated of European authors. He reso- 
lutely acted up to his own advice to 
Brandes: “Be dignified!” It was, in- 
deed, one of the contradictions of his 
nature, that while intellectually an 
ultra-radical he was temperamentally 
an aristocrat. This was the source of 
many of the seeming inconsistencies in 
his doctrine—inconsistencies which he 
would probably have said that it must 
be the task of the future to harmonize. 
His ideal was a democracy of aristo- 
crats; and his moods of pessimism were 
those in which he feared that this must 
for ever remain a contradiction in 
terms. 

In 1874, he wrote to Mr. Gosse that 
the delicacy of his (Mr. Gosse’s) lyrics 
ought to be specially appreciated by 
“the English nation, whose practical 
efficiency is in such a wonderful way 
combined with a pure and noble habit 
of feeling, which makes it, as a whole, 
a nation of aristocrats, in the best 
sense of the word.” Could he have 
foreseen even a few of the epithets 
habitually attached to his name by the 
English Press of the early ‘nineties, 
he might have found something to 
modify in this panegyric. 


William Archer. 
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That the House of Commons is the 
chamber with the best acoustical prop- 
erties among its compeers is indisputa- 
ble. Personally, with an experience 
exceeding that of most members, I 
hold it to be also the best ventilated. 
This is a controversial point governed 
by idiosyncrasies. It is an old story, 
going back to a date beyond thirty 
years, how John Bright and Acton 
Smee Ayrton, sitting side by side on the 
Treasury Bench during the last years 
of Mr. Gladstone’s great administra- 
tion born in 1868, used to squabble 
over the temperature. While one de- 
clared it was intolerably cold, the other 
protested it was insufferable by rea- 
son of heat. 

Dr. Percy, then in charge of the ven- 
tilating machinery, was the recipient of 
angry letters from both statesmen. 
Mr. Ayrton was at the time First Com- 
missioner of Works, and spent an ap- 
preciable portion of a useful, strenuous 
life in prowling round, closing up the 
air openings of the chamber. “Mr. 
Ayrton was very’ susceptible to 
draughts,” Mr. Prim, Resident Clerk of 
the Works in the Ventilation Depart- 
ment of the Houses of Parliament, sub- 
sequently Resident Engineer, confided 
to the Select Committee meeting in 
1892. Mr. Bright yearned for fresh 
air, from whatsoever quarter it came. 
Thus it came to pass that as they sat 
together watching the decadence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s once vigorous Minis- 
try, a coolness literally sprang up be- 
tween the President of the Board of 
Trade and the First Commissioner of 
Works. 

It is this difference in the tempera- 
ture of statesmen and less important 
mortals that harries the life. of those 
responsible for the ventilation of the 
House of Commons. What is one 
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man’s fresh air is another man’s dan- 
gerous draught leading to rheumatism 
and other direful consequences. The 
normal temperature of the House of 
Commons is, with infinite care and at 
considerable cost to the nation, kept at 
the level of 62°. That is the ideal tem- 
perature for healthy human beings. 
But so devotional is the care with 
which the priceless health and comfort 
of members are watched over that 
varying circumstance leads to altered 
temperature. The thermometer is 
consulted every hour, the result being 
recorded in a book that will never be 
published. The inquiry is no mere 
slap-dash performance. There is noth- 
ing in the nature of casual inquiry 
taken haphazard. An able-bodied man 
passes a useful life in perambulating 
the chamber and its precincts, ther- 
mometer in hand, testing the tempera- 
ture. No member coming upon him by 
chance guesses his kindly errand. He 
may be seen flitting behind the Speak- 
er’s chair at one end of the House, 
presently skirting the chair of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms at the other, anxiously 
watching the thermometer and entering 
the record. Thence his parade leads 
him to the division lobbies, the retiring- 
rooms, the outer lobbies, and all the 
places where members congregate. His 
report is, hour by hour, carried to the 
Clerk of the Works, who, with a speed 
and decision unknown in Committee of 
Supply, deals accordingly with the ven- 
tilating apparatus. 

I have mentioned the fact that the 
normal temperature aimed at is 62°. 
Having made profound study of human 
nature, the experts in charge of the 
ventilation of the House recognize that 
with a temperature 80° in the shade 
outside, members entering a chamber 
where it stood at 62° would feel it 
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chilly. Accordingly, in such excep- 
tional circumstances, the temperature 
is nicely graduated, going up to 65°, 
or higher. The same infinite care 
watches over an all-night sitting. This 
divertissement taking place on a sultry 
summer night, a temperature of 62° 
is a luxury. With the dawn of early 
morning healthy animal nature grows 
chilly. The temperature in the cham- 
ber is, accordingly, delicately doctored 
until, as far as possible, the anxious 
expert raises it to about the average 
of the blood heat of an Irish or Welsh 
member. 

In no other legislative assembly in 
the world is equal solicitude in the im- 
portant matter of ventilation shown for 
the comfort of members. The extreme 
Radical will feel some satisfaction in 
knowing that it is not extended to the 
House of Lords. The difference be- 
tween the atmosphere of the two cham- 
bers is strikingly disclosed on the rare 
occasions when the House of Lords 
sits late, carrying on debate in a 
crowded House. Ventilation is at- 
tempted by the ordinary process of 
opening windows. How ineffective this 
proves by comparison with the scienti- 
fic, elaborate mechanism controlling 
ventilation in the House of Commons 
is brought home to the member leaving 
his own House to sit for awhile in the 
gallery overlooking the Peers. The air 
of cities contains an average of four 
volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000. 
In an ordinary room the ventilation is 
regarded as satisfactory as long as the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere does not exceed six volumes 
per 10,000. The House of Commons, 
with some 350 people breathing its 
atmosphere, rarely exceeds four vol- 
umes, equivalent to breathing the 
fresh air outside. This simple matter 
of fact is a triumphant vindication of 
the success of its ventilation. 

Doctors are agreed on the point that 
supply of fresh air should reach the 
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proportions of fifty cubic feet per 
minute per head. That ideal is habit- 
ually exceeded in the House of Com- 
mons. Members who, like the oldest 
clubman, must grumble about some- 
thing, complain that while the air is 
abundant it lacks freshness, inducing 
a feeling of lassitude. In fairness to 
the painstaking staff of the ventilation 
department it should be pointed out 
that this incontestable condition of con- 
stant attendance upon Parliamentary 
debate is due not to lack of freshness 
in the air supplied, but to the prodig- 
ious length of some speeches. As an 
incentive to a state of physical and 
mental lassitude, an hour’s discourse 
from Mr. Caldwell is equal to an in- 
crement of carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere of one volume per 10,000. 

Two years ago careful experiments 
were carried out with desire to ascer- 
tain to what extent bacteria frequented 
the House. The results were curious— 
on the whole satisfactory. For reasons 
which members familiar with its occu- 
pants may determine, the worst quarter 
of the House was, oddly enough, the 
bench immediately behind that on 
which his Majesty’s Ministers sit. As 
the result of ten experiments made 
with infinite care, it was demonstrated 
that here bacteria revelled in propor- 
tion of 87 per cent., while the corres- 
ponding bench on the opposite side re- 
vealed the presence of only 65 per cent. 
of undesirable visitors. On the back 
bench on the Government side the rec- 
ord ran as low as 57 per cent. Com- 
pared, as was done in the Select Com- 
mittee’s Report, with such representa- 
tive congregations of innocents as 
gather in the town schools of Aberdeen 
and Dundee, where mechanical venti- 
lation is in use, this incursion of mi- 
crobes in the quarter whence Mr. Gib- 
son Bowles cross-examines Ministers 
was exceptionally high. The organisms 
were different in form. Happily, in no 
case was discovery made of the pres- 
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ence of any recognized as the cause of 
specific infectious diseases in man. 

The unique privileges of members of 
the House of Commons in respect of 
ventilation are secured by elaborate 
and costly machinery. When, after the 
destruction of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by fire in 1834, the structure was 
rebuilt, special attention was devoted 
to the subject. Dr. Reid, the highest 
authority of the day, was entrusted 
with the care of this department. The 
process adopted by him was chiefly 
based on the use of gigantic fans, 
which drove fresh air into the chamber. 
While the supply of fresh air was an 
article of faith, the presence of a con- 
stant draught was a matter of fact. 
In this initial stage the main principle 
underlying the ventilation of the cham- 
ber of to-day was adopted. Air was 
driven into the chamber through the 
grating of the floor. Members, ever 
complaining, protested, with some rea- 
son, that while by this primitive pro- 
cess they were chilled in winter and 
scorched in summer, such air as was 
provided was served up strongly im- 
pregnated with pounded grit and road 
metal. A tradition lingers round this 
epoch, showing how a long-suffering 
member secretly provided himself with 
a piece of paper freshly gummed. 
This, in the presence of sympathetic 
witnesses, he attached to one of the 
seats. On examination at the close of 
the sitting the paper was found to be 
covered with particles of fine dust pro- 
jected by the ventilating apparatus. 
This was conclusive, and Dr. Reid and 
his system disappeared from Westmin- 
ster. 

After brief interval he was _ suc- 
ceeded by Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, 
who, doing away with the primitive 
fans, adopted the principle familiar in 
collieries of a furnace at the base of 
Dr. Percy, | following 


an  upcast. 


Sir Goldsworthy in care of the ven- 
tilating 


apparatus, maintained this 
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principle, and with one or two improve- 
ments it is in practice at this day. 


The machinery is  subterraneous. 
There are many more vaults betwixt 
the foundations of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the floor of the House of 
Commons than are dreamt of in the 
philosophy of hon. members. Under 
the Octagon Hall of the Palace of 
Westminster lurks a vault whence the 
supply of air for the debating chamber 
is drawn. Through doors and windows 
the balmy breeze of the Thames is 
drawn into this chamber. 

This arrangement is accountable for 
an episode, threatening at the outset, 
farcical in the conclusion, that marked 
the reign of Mr. David Plunket (now 
Lord Rathmore) at the Board of Works. 
One sultry summer night, the House 
being exceptionally crowded in antici- 
pation of a division, his private room 
was stormed by a mob of alarmed and 
angry members. Even as the door 
opened to admit them the First Com- 
missioner was conscious of a pestilen- 
tial smell. This evidence confirmed 
their complaint that the corridors, the 
reading-room, the dining-room, and, to 
a modified extent, the lobby were 
permeated by malodor. The conclusion 
was obvious. Something had gone 
wrong with the drains, and the health 
of honorable and right hon. members 
was in instant peril. 

Mr. Plunket hastily summoned to con- 
sultation the chief engineers and the 
heads of his staff. Hurried examina- 
tion was made of the sanitary ap- 
paratus, without detecting a flaw. 
Even as the anxious work went for- 
ward the plague abated. The normal 
condition of the sedulously purified at- 
mosphere was steadily, with increased 
rapidity, reasserting itself. The har- 
ried First Commissioner, going on to 
the Terrace with intent to cool his 
heated brow, came upon the heart of 
the mystery. Just passing the end of 
the Terrace, slowly making its way 

















with the tide up the river, was a 
stately barge, with high deckload of 
fresh manure meant for riverside gar- 
dens. Drifting at slow pace by the 
Terrace of the House of Commons, the 
evening breeze, blowing off the heap, 
had filled the ventilating bins with 
delectable air. Hence the scare. 

The progress of the indraw is inter- 
cepted by a broad expanse of falling 
water, through which the air must 
pass, leaving behind it possible parti- 
cles of undesirable dust. Inside the 
chamber are a couple of shafts worked 
by a large pair of wheels, which drive 
the air into what looks like a colossal 
corn bin. This is a chamber eight feet 
high extending the full breadth of the 
vault, a distance of thirteen feet. In- 
side this bin is a movable close-fitting 
shutter, which travels backwards and 
forwards. As it is pushed forward 
the air in the bin, having no other 
means of escape, passes upward 
through a funnel into another chamber 
prepared for its reception. ‘The closely 
fitting shutter advancing leaves a 
vacuum behind, into which the outer 
air comes rushing, in time to find itself 
driven upwards by return of the re- 
lentless shutter. 

Thus through the long night, while 
tongues wag above, the almost ‘silent 
shutter moves backward and forward, 
erushing the newly come air out of 
the bin, only to find that a fresh sup- 
ply has entered on the other side, mak- 
ing constant discovery that if the bin 
is to be emptied there is yet another 
journey to make. 

The air thus dexterously trapped 
breathes itself out from the upper bin 
into a gallery, along which it courses 
till it finds itself under the legislative 
chamber. Thirty feet above the lights 
of the House shine, twinkling through 
the close iron grating of the floor. It 
is so silent down there that one can 
distinctly hear the voice of the hon. 
member addressing the Chair. Climb- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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ing a series of steep iron ladders the 
explorer comes upon a succession of 
gratings on which stand blocks of ice. 
Coursing round these the ambient air 
cools itself before entering the House 
through the grating which serves as 
flooring, so cunningly hidden by twine 
matting that probably half the mem- 
bers of the House are not aware of its 
existence. 

The blocks of ice are for summer- 
time. In wintry weather the air is 
comfortably heated before it enters the 
chamber. When the fog lies low over 
London the outer air passes through 
layers of cotton wool six inches thick. 
The appearance of the cotton wool 
after a few hours fog is a painful ob- 
ject-lesson for citizens. There was a 
memorable occasion when the fog pre- 
vailed unintermittedly for forty-eight 
hours, with the result that the cotton 
wool was as black as the back of a 
chimney. I have groped my way down 
to the House through a dense fog, and, 
entering the legislative chamber, have 
found it absolutely free from mist, the 
atmosphere in normal condition. That 
is the ultimate triumph of the patient, 
cultured care that watches over the 
lungs of the House of Commons. 

By this elaborate process does fresh 
air get into the legislative chamber in 
unbroken supply. How the vitiated 
atmosphere, occasionally tainted with 
strong language, escapes is a simpler 
process. By the marge of the ceiling 
are panels opening upon a space left 
between it and the roof. The air, rare- 
fied by use, ascends as the sparks fly 
upward, escapes by these open panels, 
is conducted by flues to the basement, 
and delivered in a gallery ending in a 
shaft opening up in the clock tower, a 
height of 230 feet. On the basement 
a great fire brightly burns on open 
hearth. Drawing to it the inrushing 
air, it drives it up the shaft and so 
into the infinitude of spacious London. 

Henry W. Lucy. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSEs. 


CHAPTER \AXIII. 


Jasper Tilney was cautious enough 
in locking up his prisoners, but in other 
ways he and his household were as 
careless as they were wild. Young 
Dick Marlowe rode hard without meet- 
ing a soul along the highway and 
through the fields, and arrived before 
the rambling old house to find the 
courtyard-gates open and not a man to 
be seen. He dashed in without draw- 
ing rein, only received by the loud 
angry barking of a dozen dogs, several 
of which rushed upon him fiercely. 
Throwing himself off his horse, he laid 
about him smartly with a whip he had 
snatched from Master Toste’s stable. 
Then, warned by the noise, a serving- 
man came out on the steps that led 
to the great door. 

Dick demanded to see Master Tilney 
in a manner all the more proud and 
swaggering that he was practically un- 
armed, having nothing defensive about 
him but this same whip and a small 
dagger at his belt. 

“Ay, Master Tilney is within. Who 
wants him?’ said the man, staring at 
the lonely young rider with curiosity 
and contempt. 

“Go to your master, varlet,” 
Dick, “and tell him that Master Mar- 
lowe has come to visit him.” 

“Marlowe,” the man repeated, staring 
harder. He turned and went back into 
the hall. 

“Mannerless knave!” said Dick, and 
bounded up the steps after him. 

Within the doors there was a clatter- 
ing of trenchers and tin cups, as well 
as of hoarse voices that ceased as their 
owners listened to hear who was with- 
out, and why the dogs were barking. 
“Tis a young fellow riding alone, 


said 





who asks for your worship,” said the 
serving-man. “He calls himself Mar- 
lowe—Master Marlowe. He looks for 
all the world like a popinjay.” 

“Why ‘tis the Popinjay!’ shouted 
Jasper Tilney from the upper table 
where he sat with some of his Fellow- 
ship, the servants dining below, for 
the ways of King’s Hall were old- 


fashioned. “The Popinjay,” he _ re- 
peated, and laughed loudly. “A bold 
rascal, truly! Fetch him in, Robin; 


he shall dine with us. Alone, say you?” 

One of his friends began to growl, 
“We want no more Marlowes here.” 
Another wondered if the lad had 
brought a ransom. All stared under 
fierce brows at young Richard, as he 
strode from the outer sunshine into 
the hall, where a great blazing fire lit 
up the long crowded tables, the black- 
ened walls hung with arms and tro- 
phies, the heavy, cobwebbed beams of 
the dark roof. 

Here were servants, male and female, 
men-at-arms, then those who passed 
for gentlemen, the wild Fellowship of 
King’s Hall, with Jasper Tilney him- 
self, handsome, soldier-like, but fierce 
and savage-looking, standing up in the 
midst. Dick, a petted boy never away 
from his mother, had come from the 
refined civilization of Swanlea to the 
simpler life of Ruddiford Castle, and 
there had met with what he thought 


hardships; but at King’s Hall he 
reached a lower deep than he had 
known. Flourishing his cap in his 


hand, holding his curled head high, 
with eager eyes searching for Alice, 
yet glad in his heart not to find her 
in such company, he pranced up the 
hall, down which his host now came 
to meet him. , 

“Pretty babe! Look at his curls, and 












his cheeks like a lady’s.—Not old 
enough to wear a sword, I say!—How 
did he get free of his mother’s girdle?” 

Such remarks as these attended the 
Popinjay, loudly enough to deepen the 
flush on his young face. Jasper. stood 
squarely in front of him, devouring 
him with his eyes, which were not al- 
together unfriendly. 

“You have ridden from Ruddiford?”’ 
he asked abruptly. “Your business 
with me—I can guess it—but sit you 
down first and eat with us. Here, 
Leonard, give your seat to this gentle- 
man.” 

Leonard grunted, rising slowly from 
his place at the master’s right hand. 
“Can the babe feed himself?” he mut- 
tered grimly in his beard. 

“Sir, I thank you,” said Richard to 
Jasper. “i have come to you on more 
errands than one.” Jasper smiled 
slightly and nodded. Dick went on, 
not without a glance at the uninviting 
table, with its coarse lumps of bread, 
bowls of cabbage, and piles of repul- 
sive-looking fish: “Of your kindness, 
Sir, let me share my brother Lord Mar- 
lowe’s dinner in his prison.” 

Jasper stared and hesitated. 

“Young man,” growled Leonard, “you 
will get no better fare there. Bethink 
you, it is Lent, and we do not pamper 
our prisoners. We be all under the 
rule of Holy Church and Doctor Curley, 
the Vicar.” 

“Peace, Leonard,” Jasper said im- 
patiently. “Come your ways, then, 
Master Marlowe.” 

With a rough hand on Dick’s shoul- 
der, he led him to the staircase at the 
back of the hall. They mounted the 
rugged steps together, while those in 
the hall laughed as they went. 

“Another of the brood—If I were 
Jasper—” such words reached Dick’s 
quick young ears, but did not frighten 
him. This man Tilney did not seem 
to him odious or cruel. In his heart 
Dick rather admired the spirit of the 
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rejected suitor who, as he now under- 
stood (for Alice had told him of her 
brother’s ambition), had so daringly 
laid hands on his rival. Harry must 
be freed, of course, and such a mar: 
riage for Meg must always have been 
impossible; but Jasper need not be 
punished, thought this young judge, 
forgetting how utterly the house of 
Marlowe was now in Jasper’s power. 
He was Alice’s brother, and that 
changed the universe. The wild free- 
booter, in Dick’s eyes, was almost 
brother and friend. 

They climbed the full height of the 
stairs, and reached a narrow gallery 
of rat-eaten boards, where the roof 
slanted on their heads, and two or three 
low doors were fastened with enor- 
mous bolts. There Jasper turned sud- 
denly on his companion. “And why 
do you risk yourself under my roof, 
young Sir?” he said. 

“For two reasons, Master Tilney,—if 
there be risk, which I do not see,” 
Dick answered, looking him boldly in 
the eyes. “I have come to ask your 
sister’s hand in marriage, and to de- 
mand my brother’s f.-edom. You are 
not surprised by one request or the 
other. Where is your sister? I did 
not see her.” Dick flushed, and his 
young eyes fell under Jasper’s mocking 
stare. 

“Truly,” Jasper said, “you can do no 
less than ask her in marriage, as you 
were the means of sending her from 
Ruddiford Castle home to this dog- 
hole. Did you expect, then, to find her 
sitting among my Fellowship below?’ 

“Nay, I rejoiced to find her not there. 
But where is she?” Dick said, and his 
eyes wandered from one of those for- 
bidding doors to another. 

Jasper laughed. “She is safe,” he 
said; “not under my roof, but not far 
away. No such hurry, my friend. You 
shall marry her’—with a tremendous 
oath—“you shall marry Alice Tilney, 
foolish sprig as you are, if my Lord 
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your brother and my Lady your mother 
and all the powers of Lancaster and 
York say No together. I was debating 
how to catch you, Master Popinjay. 
You have put yourself into my hands, 
and if you be not in earnest, the worse 
for you. Alice, little fool, is mad on 
you, and swears she will have no 
other.” 

Dick smiled and shook his curls. “On 
my honor as a gentleman, I ask noth- 
ing better than to marry your sister, 
Master Tilney. I am of age to choose 
for myself.” 

“As to choice, you have none in 
the matter,” Jasper answered coldly. 
“Now I leave you with my Lord for 
a time. But remember, his freedom, 
which you ask, depends on himself. 
He will swear a certain thing to me, 
or he will die and rot in the garret 
here.” 

“Nothing against his honor?” said 
Dick, grandly. 

“That is for him to judge. He hath 
not listened to me; he may listen to 
you. Give him good counsel.” 

Jasper stooped to the bolts on Harry’s 
door, drew them back and pushed it 
open. At his nod and sign Dick 
walked into the room, which the morn- 
ing sun lighted pleasantly and warmed 
a little. : 

Harry Marlowe was standing in the 
window, basking in the sun, and the 
remains of his miserable meal were on 
the table. As the door opened and 
shut, he did not at first take the trou- 
ble to turn his head. But being con- 
scious that somebody was in the room, 
somebody smitten suddenly with a shy- 
ness that amounted to awe, and a 
silent agony, at sight of the poor pris- 
oner, he looked round and saw the 
Popinjay. 

Thin, white, and worn, wrapped in 
a long furred gown that Jasper had 
brought him, the noble Baron, who had 
ridden away in December from Swan- 
lea was hardly to be recognized. His 


dark hair was touched with gray; the 
last few days had done that, the days 
since he had seen Lady Marlowe's train 
passing along the valley. He had 
known something of despair, as day 
after day, hour after hour, went by, 
and there seemed to be no search, no 
rescue for him. Terrible pictures had 
been with him day and night; he began . 
to be tempted to distrust every one, 
even his step-mother’s loyalty (for he 
knew he had offended her), even Meg’s 
strength of mind, though never her 
love. Was there no way, none, out of 
this horrible labyrinth? None, it 
seemed, except by way of a promise 
he would not give, for the breaking of 
it would soil his honor for evermore. 

“Dick, Dick!” Harry cried aloud; and 
as the boy ran forward and threw his 
arms about him, passionate tears of 
love and pity streaming from his eyes, 
the prisoner almost fainted from the 
shock of surprise and joy. But in a 
few moments he recovered himself, and 
holding Dick at arm’s length, asked 
him wildly if he came from Ruddiford. 

“Ay, dear brother, from Ruddiford, 
and I bring a hundred messages from 
your lady-love,” cried the Popinjay, 
swallowing his tears. “It was her wish 
to ride with me, to visit you and set 
you free—but we could not—a matter 
of a horse—and other things that I 
must tell you.” 

Harry laughed joyfully. “Dick, thou 
hast forgiven me, lad? Could mortal 
man resist? Didst think me disloyal? 
But you had not seen her, and you were 
a boy, it seems to me—a man now! 
whence the change?” 

“Love, my brother, has wrought the 
change,” said Dick, with a magnificent 
air. “Forgive you? Ay, and thank 
you, my Lord! But tell me, Harry, and 
quickly, what is this promise that Jas- 
per Tilney asks of you, as the price 
of freedom?” 

The prisoner’s brow was clouded 
again. He let Dick’s confession pass, 








at which the boy was slightly mortified. 
“A promise I will never give,” he said. 
“Enough of me. What news from the 
war? What news of the Queen?” 

“Why,” Dick said, “I left Ruddiford 
rejoicing; good old Sir William mad 
with joy, crawling from his chair to 
proclaim it, trumpets sounding, bells 
ringing. Ask me for no more than the 
bare truth, for this is all I can tell 
you—the Queen victorious at St. Al- 
bans, the King free, Warwick fled. I 
do not know”’—he was thinking of his 
mother, and debating—should he tell 
Harry all that would certainly displease 
him? He hesitated and was silent. 

Harry, flushed with joy once more, 
poured out questions, and Dick, while 
answering them as best he could, 
went on thinking: “Poor Meg, sweet 
Meg! The Queen’s man, now as ever! 
Would Alice take a heart so divided? 
As for me, I care little for either of 
their Roses; give me thy sweet love, 
Alice—” 

The boy’s sudden absence of mind 
might have puzzled Harry Marlowe a 
little, had his thoughts been free to 
notice it. But their talk was suddenly 
and strangely interrupted. 

There were sounds at the end of the 
room, where another garret joined 
Harry’s, and the crazy dividing wall, 
roughly panelled, sloped against the 
empty fireplace. There were blows on 
the wall, as of some heavy instrument. 
Two rats rushed up from their hole 
under the broken hearthstone, and 
raced along the floor; birds screamed 
and fluttered in the chimney. There 
was a cracking and rending of wood. 
a rattling fall of plaster. A square 
yard of rotten panelling smashed for- 
ward in a cloud of dust upon the floor, 
and while the two men stood gazing, 
a slight hooded figure, armed with an 
iron bar, dived through the wreckage 
and rose to its height before them. 
Alice Tilney, flushed and dishevelled, 
found herself in Dick Marlowe's arms. 
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“By all that’s holy, my Popinjay! 
Who is this lady, and what does it all 
mean?” 

Harry stood and gazed at the couple, 
while Dick devoured his new-found 
love with kisses, and Alice struggled 
vainly to escape from him. “For 
shame, Sir! for shame, let me go!” she 
said hurriedly. “How came you here?” 

“Nay, how came you here, my pretty 
house-breaker?” cried Dick. “Are you 
lodged next door? By heaven, your 
brother said you were not under this 
roof!” 

“Peace, peace! 
deliver.” 

She turned to Harry and made him a 
formal curtsey. “My Lord Marlowe will 
not remember me,” she said. 

“Nay, fair lady, your pardon! I saw 
you at Ruddiford Castle on Christmas 
Eve. And I have heard your brother 
talk of you.” ; 

“You have a royal memory,” Alice 
said, smiling. “Then give me credit 
for being a trusty messenger.” 

As she spoke, she held out Margaret's 
little letter. Harry bent his knee as he 
took it, and touched it with his lips. 
As he turned away to the window, and 
slowly traced the trembling characters, 
Alice watched him, till her smile died; 
she drew in her breath with a quick 
sigh. It was with a pang of repentance 
that she thought of. Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day. Who had helped 
in the taking of this noble captive, if 
not she, bound then by a false loyalty 
and a love on which she now looked 
back with horror? But now she had 
done her best on the other side. She 
shivered with terror and gladness, 
thinking how nearly Lady Marlowe had 
made her a messenger of death. The 
Popinjay little knew what was in his 
love’s mind, as with childish jealousy 
he tried to win back her attention. 
He put his arm round her neck and 
gently turned her head, so that she 
must look at him and not at Harry, 


I have a message to 
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absorbed with Meg's letter. Then he 
kissed her again and again. 

“Oh, what brought you to this wild 
place?” she whispered, as soon as he 
would let her speak. 

“Wild indeed! and I have had no din- 
ner,” said Dick, laughing in careless 
delight. “His worship offered me a 
seat and a trencher down below, but I 
liked neither the food nor the company. 
I asked to dine with Harry, but lo! 
nothing but bones. Explain now, how 
come you to be here? Faith, I’m dying 
to know!” 


“Tell your story first,” she said; “then 


you shall have mine. I am mazed, 
Dick. Did your Lady Mother send 
you? She knows then that he is here?” 

“Twas Meg who told her. She came 
to her this very morning.” 

“She knew before that,” Alice 
thought; but she only murmured, “Go 
on,” and Dick in a low voice told her 
of his adventure with Margaret, and 
how she desired that Lord Marlowe 
should not return to Ruddiford. 

“She is right,” Alice said. “But if he 
were set free, no such counsel would 
keep him from her.” 

“He must and will be set free,” Dick 
said confidently. ‘“What—can Jasper 
give you to me in marriage, and keep 
my brother here like a rat jn a hole? 
What is this he talks ahout promises? 
’Tis not reasonable.” 

“Marriage!” Alice murmured, blush- 
ing scarlet. “’Tis true, last night, he 
was very angry, and swore he would 
eatch you and marry us out of hand. 
But that cannot be—”’ 

“Why not? Kiss me, love, and away 
with these sad looks. Now tell me 
quick, how did you reach us? I was 
ready with my dagger when you began 
to break in. I thought ’twas some ras- 
cal murderer on his way to Harry.” 

Alice laughed. “Jasper would not 
have me in the house,” she said, “and 
so he sent me to dwell with our old 
Viear, Doctor Curley, and his house- 
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keeper, a good old dame who was once 
on a time my nurse. Well, you must 
know, when Jasper and I were chil- 
dren, we used to climb from the priest's 
house to the church roof, and there is 
one place where the boughs of a yew- 
tree make a bridge between the church 
and the great ivy on our wall. This too 
we climbed, and many an hour we 
spent on the roof of the house while 
folks went calling round the fields for 
us, and many a nest we found among 
the chimneys. ’Tis not the first time 
I have scrambled down into this garret 
through the dormer window—the bars 
have fallen away, but a strong one lay 
ready to hand—and when I found my 
Lord was imprisoned here, with only 
lath and plaster between—” 

“On my soul, you are a maid of 
spirit! I love you all the mere. But 
we shall be married, hark you! Jas- 
per’s words to me—‘You shall marry 
her,’ says he, ‘if all the powers say 
nay.’” 

“What is this about marrying, Rich- 
ard?” Lord Marlowe's voice, stern and 
strong for a prisoner, broke in suddenly 
on the lovers’ talk. “Enough of this 
trifling, foolish boy,” he said. “Come 
and talk of graver things—of public af- 
fairs—but first, Master Tilney must and 
shall set me free now, for I will ride 
to Ruddiford, if the gates of hell are 
between. Tell me first, Dick—You two, 
my friends, why do you look one upon 
another? There is some evil news, and 
you have not told me.” 

“Listen, brother,” Dick said. 

Harry flung himself into a chair, hold- 
ing his hand over his heart, where 
Meg’s letter lay. Dick had just begun, 
“°*Tis Mistress Roden’s desire that 
when you are free, you should ride 
straight to the Queen and not return 
to Ruddiford”—when Jasper burst the 
door roughly open and marched in, 
followed by two men carrying chains. 

The horrible rattle turned Alice pale, 
and made young Dick’s eyes burn and 
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his color rise. Only Harry, slightly 
turning his head, looked at the men 
with an unmoved countenance, 

Jasper’s wild eyes rested on the 
group, and he laughed coarsely, and 
swore an angry oath. 

“°Tis time you two were wed,” he 
growled. “If ’twere worth while, sis- 
ter, I would shut you up where this old 
jackdaw play of yours would be 
stopped with a vengeance. Watch your 
wife, Master Marlowe, or she may 
break walls and climb roofs too often 
to please you. Now, the church is 
ready, the priest is waiting, and in a 
fine fluster too, for the bride was in his 
charge, and he and his dame have lost 
her. No gay dressing, Alice—face and 
hands rusty—no repentance, Master 
Popinjay—’tis too late now. Fasten 
those chains to my Lord’s wrists; he 
shall witness the marriage, and after 
that we will make our bargain, he 
and I.” 

To this both Harry and Dick had 
hasty answers to make. The younger, 
furious at the very sight of the chains, 
took them violently from the man who 
held them, and flung them across the 
room; the elder, without noticing the 
treatment intended for himself, said a 
few plain and angry words to Master 
Tilney as to forcing a marriage on his 
young brother without his mother’s con- 
sent or his own. The chains remained 
where Dick threw them; but Harry’s 
remonstrances were wasted on the air. 
Jasper roughly linked his arm in his, 
and led his prisoner down the stairs, 
across the court and the churchyard, in 
at a low side-door of the church. 
Harry’s head swam as he passed 
through the fresh cool air, and he 
leaned a little heavily on his enemy’s 
arm. 

The light struck down through the 
stately painted windows, and played 
in many colors on the armed crowd in 
the choir. The Fellowship were there 
in force, and their manners in the 
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church were not much better than in 
the hall. The old priest, with his white 
hair and rich vestments, was ready to 
marry Alice Tilney, the only female 
descendant of the ancient house who 
had helped to build the church, whose 
tombs, freshly cut and colored, adorned 
its chancel, to the pretty boy whose 
mother had meant him to be the Lord 
of Ruddiford. 

It was the strangest wedding ever 
known at King’s Hall, a haunt of 
bachelors where weddings were few. 
Doctor Curley muttered his part 
through as quickly as he might, far 
from satisfied with what he was doing, 
fearing some vengeance from the Mar- 
lowe family, but incapable of disobey- 
ing Master Tilney. By an odd incon- 
sistency, he and the Fellowship were 
strong supporters of the Church, regu- 
lar at mass and at confession. It was 
a queer old man who had the charge 
of these tough consciences; but a less 
accommodating priest would not have 
remained a month in peace at King’s 
Hall. 

Jasper had promised the priest that 
Lord Marlewe should be there, and 
there he was; pale, dishevelled, the 
strangest guest at a wedding, with 
angry eyes which yet softened when 
they fell on either the bridegroom or 
the bride. He and Jasper stood close 
together behind them, the nearest re- 
lations, the chief witnesses, and then 
came the motley throng, the popula- 
tion of King’s Hall; women of a far 
lower type than the men; even dogs 
that crawled in behind their masters. 

Suddenly, in the very middle of the 
service, a noise in the churchyard an- 
nounced a fresh arrival. The south 
door opened and shut with a clang; 
and a man came swiftly up the aisle, 
and pushed his way to the very front 
of the congregation. Alice started and 
looked round, at the very moment when 
her hand lay in Richard Marlowe's. 
Her eyes met those of Antonio. 
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The Fellowship knew him, and a low 
laugh ran round. Jasper gave him a 
furious glance, stretched out his hand 
and laid it on Lord Marlowe's shoulder. 
What was the Italian doing here? Had 
he any designs on his prisoner? 

“Stay a moment, Sir Vicar,” said An- 
tonio. “What do you here, all of you? 
This is not a lawful marriage. Master 
Marlowe, you are not of an age to 
marry without my Lady your mother's 
consent. Think of her wrath, Sir; think 
of your family.” 

“The chief of my family is here,” 
said Dick. “Go on, Sir Priest. This 
fellow has no authority from my 
mother, for she knows nothing.” 

“Nay, Richard, the chief of your fam- 
ily is here by constraint,” Harry began, 
yet half unwillingly; but Antonio hur- 
ried on, even pressing close up to the 
bridegroom and laying on him a hand 
which he shook off angrily. “Sir, my 
Lady has sent me to search for you. 
I pray you, Sir, for her sake; and Mis- 
tress Alice knows—” 

He looked her in the face with an 
extraordinary expression. She trem- 
bled and turned away. Had this man 
ever loved her, as she, foolish girl, had 
loved him? Was it hatred, threatening, 
triumph—what was it that gleamed in 
his pale face, now that his‘own mis- 
chievous intrigue had reached an end 
she could not believe he had intended? 
What would become of her, if he 
pushed himself between her and Rich- 
ard now? She shrank back with a 
slight cry. Her brother turned to Leon- 
ard, and signed to him to take his place 
beside Lord Marlowe. “Go on with 
your work, Father,” he said, and 
grasped Antonio by the collar. 

The Fellowship laughed aloud, as 
their leader strode down the church, 
dragging the Italian with him. Once 
more the heavy doors swung open, and 
Antonio was flung out upon the grass 
of the churchyard, with a parting kick 
to speed his departure. All this Jasper 











did without a word, then clanged the 
door back and bolted it in the faces of 
the men who had come with Antonio. 

There was no further interruption to 
Alice Tilney’s wedding. 

After the improvised wedding feast, 
which Doctor Curley declined to attend, 
Jasper Tilney left his friends to carouse 
as they pleased, and led the young 
couple to Lord Marlowe’s room, to 
which he had been at once taken back, 
the hole made by Alice’s entrance hav- 
ing already been roughly mended. 

“And now for our bargain,” he said, 
glancing with a mocking smile at Rich- 
ard, who was absorbed in gazing at 
his bride. Alice herself looked more 
terrified than happy. “You two broth- 
ers,” he said, “you two Marlowes, are 
in my power; but reason tells you I 
cannot afford to let you both go free 
You, my Lord, may ride to the Queen, 
or to Ruddiford, or wherever you will; 
I shall bind you by no promise. I shall 
then keep this boy brother of yours, 
and his new wife, snug and safe at 
King’s Hall. And on the day that I 
hear of your Lordship’s marriage with 
Mistress Margaret Roden, on that day 
shall my pretty hostage, this Popinjay, 
be hung by his neck to that beam 
yonder.” 

“Jasper! And you my brother!” Alice 
screamed, while Dick, brave boy as he 
was, turned white to the lips. 

“Pray to Lord Marlowe, not to me,” 
her brother answered coldly. “If he 
makes his choice to stay with me. I 
will send you two off with an honora- 
ble escort,—back to your Lady Mother, 
if you please; but I counsel you, Popin- 
jay, if you are a man, to go further. 
For I do suspect, in spite of St. Albans, 


that the banner of York will shortly be 


flying on Ruddiford tower.” 

“How dare you say so, Master Til- 
ney?’ Harry Marlowe cried. 

“I dare, my Lord, because my men 
have this very morning caught a mes- 
senger going from Lady Marlowe to 
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Edward of York. Unluckily, there 
were two rascals, and one escaped. 
Will you have your arms, my Lord? 
My best horse is at your service.” 

“Nay, Harry, let me go; I will ride 
straight to the Queen,” young Dick 
cried wildly. 

Alice stood like a _ stone. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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laughed, and Harry looked from one to 
another. Liberty, the service of the 
Queen, the sight of Meg,—the posses- 
sion of Meg, the death of the Popinjay, 
—to rot in prison for months, years, 
while this Jasper lived and the war 
went rolling on. Harry’s choice was a 
hard one. 


(To be continued.) 
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I am presuming, Cornelia, that Boy— 
big Boy by this time—has passed through 
the three preliminary stages of educa- 
tion, and is now duly prepared to re- 
ceive the final polish of University 
training. It is probable, and certainly 
desirable, that in the last year or so of 
his Public School career he will have 
been to a certain extent a ruler as well 
as a subject, the head of his House, or, 
at any rate, a person in authority in 
his House at Eton or elsewhere. For, 
if at the age of eighteen he has not 
arrived at a position of some responsi- 
bility, he will have missed an opportu- 
nity of usefulness, and must be written 
down as either unlucky, misunderstood, 
or incompetent. It may be that, like 
the Russian private soldier, he is a 
good individual fighter, but has been 
found to lack the power of organization 
or of taking the initiative. But in that 
case he must, I fear, be rather a poor 
ereature, wanting in character, too 
apathetic or too frivolous to grasp his 
opportunities. For he will most cer- 
tainly have had more chances of com- 
ing to the front and of making his 
mark than are offered to the patient 
and much-enduring Muscovite, and it is 
the aim and intention of our Public 
School education that the elder boys 
should take their part in the proper 
development of the system. 

“As much authority as possible should 
be delegated to the upper boys,” wrote 


a gentleman who had made a con- 
scientious study of the duties of a 
House Master. 

“Old habits, old practices, are handed 
down from generation to generation, 
and, above all, old feelings.” 

So said Dr. Arnold in his sermons, 
and the habits, practices, and feelings 
are those of the boys themselves. The 
good name of a House directly stands 
or falls by the character of the upper 
boys in it rather than by that of the 
House Master, though the latter, both 
directly and indirectly, may have a 
good deal to say in the matter of the 
formation of the character of those 
who have worked their way towards 
the headship of the House under his 
supervision. Times have fortunately 
changed since Arnold pronounced that 
“Boys have learnt to regard them- 
selves and their masters as opposites 
to one another, as having two distinct 
interests,—it being the master’s object 
to lay on restrictions, and abridge their 
liberty; while it was their business, 
by all sorts of means,—combination 
amongst themselves, concealment, trick, 
open falsehood, or open disobedience,— 
to baffle his watchfulness and escape 
his severity.” 

“Autres temps autres mceurs” is ap- 
plicable to school-life as well as to 
state-craft. When Jenkins, shorn of 
his ear, seven years after the event 
“recommended his soul to God and his 
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cause to his country,” the uncontrolla- 
ble indignation of the public plunged 
our forefathers into war; but in a 
more enlightened generation the Dog- 
ger Bank incident is referred to ar- 
bitration. So, too, in school matters 
the “argumentum ad baculum,” where- 
by Keate so promptly suppressed an 
incipient rebellion at Eton, is now- 
adays superseded by an appeal to com- 
mon-sense—a quality in which, with all 
due respect to Aristotle, schoolboys are 
not wholly deficient. The modern 
House Master, if he is worth his salt, 
is careful to make friends of his upper 
boys, the real leaders of popular opin- 
ion, and after duly impressing upon 
them, by careful process of manipula- 
tion, his own views of what is right 
and wrong, seemly and unseemly, he 
leaves with all confidence in their 
hands the major part of the executive 
authority. 

I prefer to imagine, then, Cornelia, 
that the youth in whom you are espe- 
cially interested has been a person 
under authority in the last year of his 
school career, and has duly acted up 
to his responsibilities. From the day 
on which he bids farewell to his school 
life, his manhood may be pronounced 
to have begun, and with the assumption 
of the toga virilis—Anglicé, the under- 
graduate’s gown—he is emancipated 
from many wholesome restrictions, 
and to a far greater extent than before 
has to fend for himself. On this mat- 
ter of manhood, by the way, I was 
forgetting that Winchester, Wellington, 
and probably some other schools, are 
rather “previous.” It is not within 
my ken whether the word “Man” oc- 
curs in the Winchester book of “no- 
tions,” but its absurdity as applied to 
a brat of thirteen is sufficiently absurd. 

“Do you mind much, mother, if I 
ask a man to tea with us?’ quoth a 
boy of the mature age of thirteen to 
his mother when she paid him a visit 
in his first term at Wellington. The 
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lady professed her contentment with 
the arrangement, but was agreeably 
surprised when the guest proved to be 
a child ratber smaller than her son. 

Now, for which sort of Man do you 
want to exchange your Boy, Cornelia, 
Oxonian or Cantab? From a _ geo- 
graphical point of view Oxford and 
Cambridge are not very far apart, and 
so far as climate goes there is nothing 
to choose between them. Either town 
is apt to be damp, fog-bound, and, 
therefore, presumably unhealthy in 
spring and autumn. But the young 
men of England seem to thrive indif- 
ferently well both at the one and the 
other. It is highly probable, Cornelia, 
that at the outset of Boy’s school 
career that old family doctor, on whose 
opinion you set such store, warned 
you against sending him into the val- 
ley of the Thames, and solemnly as- 
sured you that no living boy could 
thrive in such a locality. Curiously 
enough, some of the strongest men of 
my acquaintance plead guilty to having 
spent the major part of every year of 
their life, between the ages of nine 
and twenty-three, in the said valley of 
the Thames, and they certainly do not 
seem to have suffered from it. 

However, I am ready to admit that 
perhaps one man in ten may find the 
climate of either Oxford or Cambridge 
a bit trying at times; but, as I said 
before, I doubt if there is a pin to 
choose between the two localities. If 
the low-lying parts of Oxford are more 
relaxing, per contra the higher parts of 
the same town are more invigorating 
than any parts of Cambridge. 

Nor, again, is there any appreciable 
difference of class, character, or habits 
that separates the undergraduate of 
Oxford from the undergraduate of 
Cambridge. I have heard it asserted, 
though I am by no means prepared to 
vouch for the correctness of the asser- 
tion, that a certain indefinable some- 
thing—this is vague enough in all con- 
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science—stamps the University man, 
and separates him from the man who 
has not resided at either University. 
Let this be as it may, at any rate I 
am prepared to guarantee that, apart 
from putting leading questions in 
cross-examination, no one shall be able 
to ascertain which of the twin broth- 
ers Antipholus hails from Oxford and 
which from Cambridge. They will 
both be found to be partial to striped 
flannel] suitings, to have acquired the 
habit of talking learnedly on matters 
of which they know a mere smatter- 
ing, and to be capable of drinking and 
apparently digesting a glass of beer at 
ten o'clock in the morning. 

Life at either University is not al- 
Ways quite such plain sailing as it 
looks on the surface. If there are sun- 
dry and divers incentives to work, 
these are coupled with manifold temp- 
tations to idleness. Your son, Cornelia, 
must furthermore be prepared to en- 
counter as a freshman new and hither- 
to unheard-of possibilities for spending 
money and running into debt, and to 
find ample scope for pretty nearly 
every form of senseless extravagance. 
It may happen that Newmarket does 
not lie quite so handy to the doors 
of Oxford as it does to those of Cam- 
bridge; but there are not wanting at 
either University “sporting” trades- 
men, or professional bookmakers, who 
reap a golden harvest from those 
weak-minded undergraduates whose 
literary tastes do not extend beyond 
the “Sportsman,” by laying so-called 
starting-prices, or something a good 
deal more than a shade under the 
market odds, in any and every race. 
In a good many of our country vil- 
lages it is the habit, as you may 
know. Cornelia, of the local butcher 
and baker to get the name of every 
new-comer upon their books with all 
convenient speed. The poor are pro- 
verbially improvident, and, running 
into debt by insensible degrees, remain 
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to the end of the chapter at the mercy 
of the astute creditor, who, provided 
that he retains the debtor’s custom, 
and from time to time gets something 
on account, is careful not to put on the 
screw too tightly. Bad debts and occa- 
sional midnight flittings are amply 
provided for by extortionate charges. 
Much the same sort of thing goes on 
ut a University. There are many 
honest tradesmen both at Oxford and 
Cambridge; but there are also those 
who regard the easy-going under- 
graduate as a pigeon to be plucked, 
and leave no stone unturned to get his 
name upon their books. True, to a 
certain extent the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court protects the interests of the vic- 
tim. But it is only in rare cases that 
the latter has the moral courage to 
accept the assistance of this institu- 
tion, publicity of his indebtedness, as 
leading to other complications, being 
the one thing above all others that he 
wishes to avoid. It is much more 
probable that, like the country parson 
in the grip of a money-lender, he will 
attempt to stave off the immediate dif- 
ficulty by paying a little on account, 
and trust to the chapter of accidents 
to pull him through at last. Possibly 
these things are better managed at 
Cambridge than at Oxford. For at 
Cambridge there is, I believe, at any 
rate a theory that the undergraduate’s 
bills pass through his tutor’s hands. 
There is a theory, too, at Oxford that 
certain notorious offenders are in- 
hibited from supplying goods to under- 
graduates. But I am afraid that in 
practice methods of evasion are not 
hard to find. Far more difficult to dis- 
cover is a middle path between the due 
preservation of the liberty of the sub- 
ject and a hard-and-fast law that no 
money shall be recoverable from an 
undergraduate unless a terminal ac- 
count has been rendered to the College 
authorities. To any outsider, who is 
not conversant with the innate conser- 
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vatism and suspicion of anything in the 
nature of a new departure which dog 
the course of our Universities, it may 
seem well-nigh incomprehensible why 
co-operative stores, conducted on the 
same principles as the Army and Navy 
and the Civil Service Stores in London, 
are not directly run by either Univer- 
sity. The poverty of the Universities 
and the extravagance of undergrad- 
uates—this, by the way, has within 
late years sensibly diminished—are 
things that have been dinned into our 
ears from time immemorial. But an 
obvious remedy for both the one and 
the other has never been seriously sug- 
gested. University stores, conducted 
on a cash or deposit account system, 
would do much to remove one of the 
stumbling-blocks that beset the way 
of the undergraduate, and at the same 
time to fill the coffers of the Univer- 
sity. I am not losing sight of the fact 
that individual Colleges do on a small 
seale run stores for their own col- 
legians, and I presume that they are 
not losers by the transaction. It 
stands to reason, surely, that a larger 
combination would produce more ma- 
terial results. If, on the one hand, 
it may be said that a University would 
be derogating from the dignity of its 
intention by partially resolving itself 
into a trading community, it may, on 
the other hand, be urged that an 
ounce of practice is worth a full pound 
of theory, and that it is vain work to 
teach the principles of political econ- 
omy unless we occasionally employ 
them. I fear, however, Cornelia, that 
a remark made by the writer of ‘‘Mu- 
sings without Method,” apropos of Ox- 
ford, is almost equally applicable to 
Cambridge, and that either University 
is likely to remain “quixotic in her 
ideals and intolerant of change.” 
Talking of change, I do not suppose 
that you take a very deep interest in 
the question of the abolition or reten- 
tion of Greek as a compulsory subject 





at the Universities. I have neither 
time nor inclination to discuss the 
question in this paper, but I may re- 
mark that if the argument of a Cam- 
bridge Don, who shall be nameless, in 
favor of the retention of Greek has. 
been correctly reported, it is at once 
original and far-fetched: “The ordinary 
modern chemist cannot express him- 
self in intelligent language because he 
has not even a modicum of Greek.” 
I will own that personally I regard it 
as a matter of small importance 
whether my chemist “speaks with the 
tongues of men and of angels,” or 
whether he is ignorant of the most 
elementary rules either of grammar 
or of rhetoric, provided always that he 
ean be trusted to make up a prescrip- 
tion properly. A conversational chem- 
ist might become as great a nuisance 
as a conversational barber. 

On the subject, however, of an under- 
graduate’s temptations, one word more, 
Cornelia, though I feel that I am by 
way of trespassing upon delicate 
ground. Not long ago I happened to 
read this statement in the “Spectator,” 
a periodical which commonly speaks 
with a delicious assumption of supe- 
riority :— 

“The vast majority of undergraduates 
are healthily impervious to the attrac- 
tions of their fellow-undergraduates’ 
sisters and cousins, though nearly all 
the writers on University life would 
give you the opposite impression.” 

May I suggest that it is only on rare 
occasions that an undergraduate dur- 
ing term-time is favored with even a 
glimpse of his fellow-undergraduate’s 
sister or cousin, and that, except per- 
haps at Commemoration Balls or the 
May races, opportunities for flirtation 
are few and far between. Indeed it 
would be safe to hazard a conjecture 
that “the vast majority of undergrail- 
uates,” except on those abnormal occa- 
sions,—a majority perhaps not even 
then,—seldom get the opportunity of 











even passing the time of day to a fel- 
low-undergraduate’s female relations 
from one end of the term to the other. 
The “Spectator’s” conclusion, then, to 
my mind, is based on an entirely false 
hypothesis—the hypothesis, that is, of 
recurrent opportunities for love-mak- 
ing. 

It so happens that I could put 
my finger upon a good many graduates 
who eventually married sisters of men 
who at some time were their fellow- 
undergraduates. But marriage while 
a young man is still in statu pupillari 
is to be regarded as a future contin- 
gency, and Hartley Coleridge’s obser- 
vation that “there must always be 
something defective in the moral feel- 
ings of a man, or very unfortunate in 
his circumstances, who makes the Pub- 
lic his confidant,” is certainly applica- 
ble to love-making. I am afraid it will 
be found that a minority of weak- 
kneed undergraduates are not quite 
so impervious to the attractions of the 
fair sex as might be desirable, and 
that the pictures presented in “Tom 
Brown at Oxford” and “Frank Fair- 
legh” of flirtations with pretty bar- 
maids, shop-girls, &c., are more or less 
true to life. The University author- 
ities put down this sort of thing with 
a strong hand, but the most vigilant 
and conscientious of proctors is not 
wholly infallible. These hard-worked 
officials might sleep more soundly if 
the undergraduate held the same views 
on the subject of English beauty as 
did a once notorious Eastern potentate. 
“So you only let your ugly women be 
seen!” remarked Shere Ali to Lord 
Mayo at Umballah. 

I have put these things before you, 
Cornelia, not with the view of deter- 
. ring you from sending your son to a 
University, but rather that you may 
see how necessary it is that he should 
proceed on this final stage of his edu- 
tion duly equipped with a_ sensible 
amount of self-control. This he will 
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have if he has profited by the training 
of a Public School, and has in the later 
months of his stay there taken his due 
part in regulating and controlling the 


impulses of his school-fellows. At the 
University, though still nominally 
under tutors and governors, he will be 
practically master of most of his own 
time, living therefore in an atmosphere 
of greater freedom than either the 
young soldier, sailor, land agent, or 
city clerk. Roughly speaking, it 
amounts to this—a lad who has been 
what is called a “rotter” at school has 
at a University more abundant oppor- 
tunity for continuing to be a “rotter” 
than would probably be granted to him 
if he went straight from school into 
any profession. A commanding-officer, 
whether colonel or post-captain or the 
head of a firm, is apt to give a short 
shrift to the ne’er-do-well. But Alma 
Mater in her dealings with her alumni 
illustrates the truth of the proverb 
about the horse and the water. For 
while she offers to the student an excel- 
lent quality of education, and holds 
out certain inducements to work, there 
is an absence of compulsion, a more 
conspicuous absence in the case of the 
clever “slacker,” who finds himself 
capable of obtaining a pass or a low- 
class degree without having to exert 
himself. It is true that some Colleges 
look after their undergraduates more 
sharply than others and even insist 
upon the fact that every student shall 
in one School or another be a candidate 
for Honors; but, as Mr. Wells remarks 
in his account of Oxford life, it is 
equally true that, “so far as his degree 
is concerned, a man need not have at- 
tended a single lecture.” There is no 
doubt that the undergraduate, no 
longer as at school Smith or Brown, 
but even to the Head of his College 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown, resents al- 
most as keenly as does the rustic the 
idea of “bein’ druv’,” and the success- 
ful Headmaster, theoretically the best 
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possible Head of a College, has seldom 
been found to be so in practice. 

“Capax imperii nisi imperasset” 
might be written of more than one 
College Head, who has been translated 
from the Headmastership of a Public 
School. Accustomed to discover that a 
certain irrational part of a boy’s com- 
plex nature is in extreme cases more 
or less “amenable to reason,” the late 
schoolmaster is prone to lose sight of 
the fact that in the case of young men 
the last appeal must be to the rational 
part. There was, by the way, a story 
current in Oxford some years ago that 
a certain learned Fellow of a College, 
a gentleman we may presume more 
cultured than obsequious, and favoring 
direct rather than euphemistic forms 
of speech, went on a mission in the 
company of another Fellow to inter- 
view a successful Headmaster with a 
view to offering him the vacant Head- 
ship of the College. 

“T really don’t think, Mr. ——, that I 
have got a single qualification for the 
office,” pleaded the Headmaster, speak- 
ing perhaps with Aristotelian “irony” 
or “desire to avoid parade.” 

“We were quite aware of that,” was 
the answer, and subsequent events— 
for the Headmaster was shortly trans- 
lated—verified the judgment of hoth 
parties. 

Your son, however, Cornelia, was 
not a “rotter” at school. You may 
send him, theh, to the University in 
all confidence that he will not sensibly 
deteriorate. There must come a time 
when he will have to stand upon his 
own legs; and in life at a University 
he will have every opportunity of learn- 
ing many useful lessons, resolving 
sundry doubts, forming new convic- 
tions, and passing the intermediate 
stage between school-life and busy 
manhood in an intellectual and pleas- 
ant atmosphere. -Of him, as of the 
traveller, one thing at all events may 
be predicted with certainty: “He may 
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go out a fool and he may come back 
a fool, but he won’t come back the same 
fool.” 

But which University is it to be, Ox- 
ford or Cambridge? The answer to 
this question must depend a good deal 
upon the style of education that is re- 
quired. The Cambridge curriculum is, 
I venture to believe, the sounder and 
more practical, but Oxford imparts 
more culture. I also fancy that Cam- 
bridge gets more continuous work out 
of the ordinary undergraduate, but that 
he who requires no pressure to induce 
him to work is in the way of acquiring 
more general information at Oxford. 
The Long Vacation “Term,” if I may 
use the phrase, is a distinct advantage 
to the young Cantab. Only last year 
a young gentleman of some intellectual 
powers found himself invited to play 
in the University XI.; and though 
athleticism kept in due bounds is in 
no way antagonistic to intellectual pur- 
suits, a series of three-day matches 
during term-time must interfere with a 
course of study. The young man’s 
tutor, on being consulted, took the fol- 
lowing line: “Play by all means; but 
the College expects other things of 
you besides cricket. Make up for lost 
time, then, by coming up to read in the 
Long.” , 

There is no such fourth term at Ox- 
ford, and a reading party in the Long 
Vacation must be regarded rather in 
the light of a stop-gap than an effi- 
cient substitute. There is a story cur- 
rent that an eminent Head of a House 
once found it necessary to check the 
incipient desire of some zealous stu- 
dents to institute a Vacation Term by 
a judicious course of prayer and fast- 
ing—in other words, by increasing the 
number of compulsory chapels and 
curtailing the food-supplies. But 
rumor is apt to attribute strange do- 
ings to celebrities. 

It is, however, your son’s ambition, 
you tell me, Cornelia, to become a bar- 
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rister. In that case he does not require 
either a scientific or a mechanical edu- 
eation, or yet a plethora of mathe- 
matics, so much as a knowledge of law 
and, generally speaking, a healthy in- 
tellectual life. Well, then, I am in- 
clined to think that at Oxford rather 
than at Cambridge “the same individ- 
ual,” if he takes life seriously, has a 
better chance of “proving himself 
qualified for the most various kinds of 
action, and with the most graceful ver- 
satility.” , 

But, again, to what College shall he 
go? For most decidedly, unless pov- 
erty compels, you will not send him 
up as an unattached student, any more 
than you sent him to a Public School 
as a day-boy. The non-collegiate, as 
Mr. Wells’s book so truly says, “in 
most cases lives entirely outside the 
ordinary life of the University,” and 
the Uitlander’s position at Oxford is 
hardly more satisfactory than it was 
found to be in Pretoria. True, he is 
not taxed quite so heavily, but he is 
by way of being considered Mr. No- 
body of Nowhere. 

In the matter of a choice of College, 
Cornelia, you must be prepared to pay 
a little extra for “fashion.” You have 
been so accustomed to do this in the 
ease of your dressmaker that the in- 
telligence will not come to you in the 
light of a shock. Fashion, as you 
know, varies from time to time, and 
the word itself is rather ambiguous. 
From one point of view Christ Church 
still is, and is likely to continue to be, 
the most fashionable College in Oxford. 
It is possibly not quite so fashionable 
to-day as it was during stately Dean 
Liddell’s long tenure of office. But old 
traditions and family associations in 
some cases, in others the same desire 
to see his son in the smart set which 
prompts the “infernal manufacturer” 
to send that youth to Eton, will, unless 
the advent of the Rhodes scholars 
changes the whole tone of Oxford life, 
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continue to fill “Ihe House’ to over- 
crowding. 

“Every man of the middle class,” said 
Thackeray, “likes to know persons of 
rank. If he says he don’t, don't be- 
lieve him.” 

So long then as “the public school 
boy who is born to the purple” con- 
tinues to wend his way to Christ 
Church, so long will he find followers. 
But Christ Church is so essentially a 
house divided against itself and so 
much split up into cliques that it 
misses the intention of a College. The 
Westminster student has about as 
much in common with the member of 


‘Loders as the notorious crab-catcher 


in the St. Catherine’s Torpid may be 
said to have with the stroke of the 
*Varsity Bight. 

There used, I may tell you, Cornelia, 
to be a tradition that the cook at 
Christ Church was a capitalist on a 
large scale. Do not, therefore, send 
your son to “The House” unless you 
can afford to give him an ample al- 
lowance. For where the purveyor 
amasses a fortune the undergraduate 
is likely to be heavily taxed. 

Putting aside Christ Church, which, 
apart from the reasons I have men- 
tioned, has vindicated its claim to be 
considered fashionable by providing 
England with three Premiers within 
the last thirty years, it is a curious 
fact, Cornelia, that “fashion,” albeit in 
the opinion of a distinct majority of 
the undergraduate world dependent 
upon aquatic successes, has of late 
years proved a singularly correct guide 
to those of maturer age who rank dis- 
tinctions in the Schools above distinc- 
tions on the river. Is this merely a 
coincidence, or was Mr. Pemberton in 
his literal rights, when in his chapter 
upon social life in Oxford he spoke of 
rowing as being “really compatible 
with and ancillary to more serious pur- 
suits’? On the one hand, it is not in 
my memory that the Eton oarsmen, 
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who from time immemorial have 
formed the backbone of the University 
crews, have as a class made very great 
show in the Schools. “Eyes in the 
boat” is an old coaching maxim, and— 
for the rowing man takes his work on 
the river very seriously—throughout 
some months in the year the minds 
also of the University oarsmen are 
likely to be more or less in the boat. 
On theother hand, one and the same sys- 
tem of training, which of course involves 
among other things abstinence from 
certain starchy foods, alcoholic drinks, 
late hours, and inordinate use of tobac- 
co, is calculated to keep the mind as 
well as the body in a_ thoroughly 
healthy and vigorous condition. To 
many of us the intellectual power ex- 
hibited by men who apparently allow 
themselves no leisure for active exer- 
cise might be classified among the 
wonders of the world. 

Probably, however, it will be found 
in Oxford College life that the continu- 
ous or chronic headship of the river, 
as evidencing the presence of that 
esprit de corps with which the well- 
being of the community is so inti- 
mately connected, in the first instance 
makes a College fashionable, and, 
later on, attracts to it good men— 
other than rowing men—of alk sorts 
and conditions. It stands to reason 
that the reigning authorities in a Col- 
lege, which by virtue of its popularity 
has once earned the right to pick and 
choose its alumni, are not likely to 
enter upon the books the name of any 
young man unless they are satisfied 
that on one ground or another he is 
seriously worth his salt. Men though 
we call them, undergraduates retain 
many of the characteristic features of 
boyhood, and boys again in certain 
matters are very sheep-like, easily in- 
fected by the atmosphere of the place 
they live in, and blind followers of 
fashion in thought and word, if not in 
deed. At this moment I have by my 
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side a letter from a highly artistic and 
singularly unathletic boy, who has 
lately gone to an essentially philath- 
letic house at a Public School. Though 
I have good reason to doubt whether 
he will ever kick a football during 
his school career, and every reason for 
believing that much of his spare time 
is devoted to drawing, the letter teems 
with the football successes of his house 
and of individual players, while he 
omits all mention of his own favorite 
occupation. I may add that his school, 
in every way so far as I know an ex- 
cellent school, and full to overcrowd- 
ing, in the first instance made its mark 
by successes in the cricket-field rather 
than by scholarship. 

All this is by way of parenthesis, 
Cornelia, and to a lady—for I rather 
hope that you were not at Somerville 
or any other Oxford College for 
women—the ‘“undemonstrated fact” 
about Oxford life will be more interest- 
ing than the “reason why.” You may, 
then, take it as a starting-point that 
the four most fashionable Colleges in 
the Oxford of to-day are—Christ 
Church always excluded—Balliol, New 
College, University, and Magdalen. Be- 
tween them these four Colleges seem 
to have practically farmed the head- 
ship of the river and to have supplied 
the majority of successive ’Varsity 
Eights for many years past, and fur- 
thermore to have justified Mr. Pem- 
berton’s conclusion that “rowing is 
compatible with more serious pur- 
suits,” by winning more than their fair 
share of Classes in the Honors Schools. 
Treading closely on their heels in the 
matter of fashion come Trinity, Brase- 
nose, and Oriel, the last-named fash- 
ionable in the first instance by virtue 
of cricket and football rather than row- 
ing. Before taking these Colleges in 
detail, let me repeat, Cornelia, that you 
must be prepared to pay a little extra 
for fashion. I note that Mr. Wells, 
who speaks from the point of view 

















of the Bursar of Wadham, tells us that 
“a man who wishes to live like other 
people but is willing to be careful may 
be at College for about £160 a year,” 
and he adds that “a bursar of great 
experience at another College would 
consider £150 nearer the mark.” Later 
on he says that “Oxford expenses have 
increased, and are increasing.” This— 
to take the latter statement first—we 
all of us know to our cost is by no 
means peculiar to Oxford. In these 
days of County Council, District Coun- 
cil, and so forth, rates and taxes are 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and 
the tradesman’s natural remedy is to 
increase his charges. But about that 
£160 a year? A man may live no 
doubt at Wadham with tolerable com- 
fort on that sum, but it does not at 
all follow that he will live with equal 
comfort on the same allowance at 
Magdalen. I have selected Magdalen 
simply and solely on this ground. 
Not long ago a personal friend, neither 
illiberal nor yet prodigal in his ideas, 
having it in his mind to send his son 
to Magdalen, made careful inquiries 
from people who knew the ins and 
outs of the place, and eventually fixed 
his son’s allowance at £250. Doubt- 
less, like a wise man, he left a margin 
for contingencies, and you will be well 
advised to adopt the same precaution, 
Sornelia. In any case, I should not 
recommend you to go below the figure 
of £200. I do not say that life is 
impossible at a lower cost, but it will 
not be comfortable. I have heard of 
a boy at Eton whose expenses were 
kept under £180, but his life could 
hardly be called the life of an Etonian. 
At a smaller College, where there is 
less scope or less necessity for enter- 
taining, a somewhat smaller allowance 
may suffice for all purposes; and I can 
think of no better small College than 
Corpus, which may in the matter of 
the Honor Schools be said to hold the 
same relative position to Balliol that 
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some twenty years ago the “Bard” did 
to “Ormonde” on the racecourse. The 
Bard, I perhaps ought to tell you, Cor- 
nelia, was a compact and good little 
horse, and was never beaten till he en- 
countered in the Derby a more loose- 
jointed and equally good big horse. 

Balliol is, at the same time, the most 
cosmopolitan and the most exclusive 
of Colleges—cosmopolitan because able 
men from all parts of the Empire con- 
gregate there; exclusive because the 
matriculation papers require a_ dis- 
tinctly high standard of knowledge. 
While a good many commoners of 
Balliol could, if they had the will, win 
scholarships at nearly any other Col- 
lege in Oxford, the Balliol scholar may 
ipso facto be written down amongst the 
ablest young men of the day. There 
was, it is true, a suspicion, perhaps 
an unworthy suspicion, that during 
Jowett’s reign the “schoolboy born in 
the purple” was allowed a_ certain 
amount of latitude in the ordinary En- 
trance Examination, and that a false 
concord was not accounted such a capi- 
tal offence in his Latin prose as in that 
of the lad who hailed from Manchester 
Grammar School. But Balliol pros- 
pered under Jowett all the same, and 
he will always be remembered as a 
great Head of a great College. 

New College, with a formidable ar- 
ray of Winchester Scholars, fairly 
holds its own with Balliol in the 
Moderations Honor lists; but in the 
final Schools of Liters Humaniores, 
where a good deal more than pure 
scholarship is required, Balliol 
until quite recently has easily retained 
the pride of place. The enlarged New 
College of to-day owes no little of its 
prestige to the annual influx of a 
contingent of the best elass of Eton- 
ians, who have done yeoman service 
on the river, on the cricket and foot- 
ball fields, and occasionally in the 
Schools. So long as New College 


could be described as being populated 
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by a great many old Winchester boys 
and a few others, it was in danger 
of lapsing into a state of stagnation. 
But the “open door,” by introducing 
new blood and new ideas, has brought 
an access of vitality. “Rowing,” to 
quote Mr. Pemberton, “has acted, and 
still seems to act, as a bond between 
the different sets and types of men who 
come from public schools or elsewhere; 
. cricket tends rather to form and 
foster more or less exclusive sets.” 
Forty years ago I am not sure that 
New College had an Bight, certainly 
not a Torpid, at all; but for the last 
twenty years it has, by virtue of the 
Eton element, held its own with the 
best upon the river. Winchester and 
Eton, by the way, have always been 
on the most pleasant terms with each 
other, and the annual encounter on the 
cricket-field, though keenly contested, 
has been rather a friendly trial of skill 
than war to the knife like the Harrow 
fixture. If your boy was at Eton, Cor- 
nelia, you cannot do better than send 
him to New College, which for many 
years past has been well to the front 
in every department of Oxford life. 
University, if no longer, as in the 
*Sixties and early ’Seventies the natu- 
ral home of the Eton oarsman, is 
again in a thoroughly sotnd and 
healthy condition. That to-day it owes 
its .position on the river to Radley 
rather than to Eton exertions, may be 
partially accounted for by the circum- 
stance that the energetic gentleman 
who coaches the Radley boat on ocea- 
sion dons a College blazer, made in 
the consulship of Plancus. Wise 
counsels and judicious management 
have extricated the College from the 
slough of despond into which it bade 
fair to sink in the early ‘Eighties, 


when there was seething discontent- 
ment, if not open warfare, between the 
undergraduates and the common-room, 
foolish outbreaks against discipline on 
the part of the former 


provoking 
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equally foolish methods of repression 
from the latter. 

Magdalen, fair to see and admirable 
on many other grounds, is the more 
especially to be recommended for hav- 
ing in late years taken a new depart- 
ure by creating a new official to whose 
lot it falls among other things to pro- 
mote due harmony between the Senior 
and Junior common-rooms, by keeping 
in touch with the undergraduates, and 
forestalling possible occasions of fric- 
tion by appealing to their common- 
sense. Other men in other Colleges 
have doubtless done much the same 
form of good and useful work, which 
in the last few years has been done 
by successive Deans of Divinity at 
Magdalen; but to the best of my 
knowledge there has not elsewhere 
been any serious attempt to give to 
this “protector of the poor” an official 
position. If Magdalen is not quite so 
successful as its three great rivals in 
the Honor Schools, what Mr. Brabant 
says about the summer term will be 
found to hold good of this genial Col- 
lege—namely, “that under the friv- 
olous-seeming surface much solid work 
has been going on.” A slight draw- 
back to a College situated among very 
beautiful surroundings is that the 
Magdalen walks and the adjacent 
region of Mesopotamia, so attractive to 
visitors in the May term, are at certain 
seasons of the year highly suggestive 
of damp fogs and river-hatched mias- 
mata. 

Having sketched roughly and in out- 
line some features of what I choose to 
regard as the four most fashionable 
Colleges, Cornelia, I will dismiss some 
of the many others very shortly. 
Brasenose was a great rowing College 
in the past, and for a year or two 
some decades back was capable of 
beating the rest of the combined Uni- 
versity at cricket. From Oriel came 
Cecil Rhodes, whose benefactions to 
the University promise fair to leave 




















as indelible an impression upon Oxford 
life as his career did upon the map 
of the Empire. Whether the far-reach- 
ing schemes of Cecil Rhodes were an 
unmixed blessing to England is a mat- 
ter for the future historian to decide; 
but of the intrinsic greatness of the 
man, of his love for his country, and 
loyal devotion to his College and his 
University, there can be no manner of 
doubt. Worcester, St. John’s, and 
Wadham have very beautiful gardens; 
but beyond this fact I know nothing 
that is particularly interesting about 
any one of the trio. Exeter attracts 
to its portals a good many Devonians; 
and Jesus, on the opposite side of Turl 
Street, is the house of the Welshmen, 
—not the élite of Wales by any means, 
for the aristocracy of the Principality 
seem to prefer to go to any other place 
than the College where the native 
dialect is predominant. In bygone 
days there was a lively animosity be- 
tween Exeter and Jesus, and a student 
of the former College was credited 
with having summed up the history of 
the latter in doggerel rhyme— 


This college was built 
By Morgan ap Rhys, 
In the time of Queen Liss, 
For a pack of Welsh geese, 
What like toasted cheese 
One great big piece, 

Here it iss. 


As a rule, Cornelia, setting aside the 
question of close scholarships, I cannot 
see that there is anything to be gained 
by sending your son to a particular 
College, because he may chance to 
have been born or brought up in a 
particular locality. Whatever tends to 
make a young man cliquish or groovy 
is opposed to the purpose of University 
life, which aims at the acquisition of 
new ideas and the enlargement of the 
circle of acquaintances. 

Apart from the Eton Club, to which 
your son if he hails from Eton will 
naturally belong, there are two promi- 
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either or both of 
which he will be well advised in join- 
ing, though at one certainly I am not 
prepared to guarantee his election. 
These are Vincents, limited and exclu- 
sive, and the Union, for which, I be- 
lieve, membership of the University is 


nent social clubs, 


the sole necessary qualification. While 
it is true that the majority of ’Varsity 
oarsmen and cricketers, provided al- 
ways that they have been from other 
points of view acceptable members of 
society, have been at one time or an- 
other members of Vincents Club, it 
would be unfair to speak of it as a 
society of athletes pure and simple. 
About a quarter of a century ago, 
within a period of four years, Vincents 
numbered among its members the 
late Cecil Rhodes; a now well-known 
ex-Postmaster of Merton, reputed at 
Oxford, justly so, I believe, to be the 
cleverest man of his day; the present 
Viceroy of India; the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and one or more 
less prominent members of the present 
Administration. Not one of the four 
celebrities I have mentioned possessed 
any claim to be called a great athlete; 
but my recollection is that the last trio 
raked in at least six first classes in one 
School or another. Rhodes, even in 
those days, had too many irons in the 
fire to bestow much attention upon 
scholarship. Membership of Vincents, 
Cornelia, is accounted in Oxford circles 
as a diploma of respectability. 

The Union, wholly apart from its be- 
ing a pleasant trysting-place, is a 
valuable training-ground for him who, 
like your son, is a future barrister, and 
may be said to be— 


Fortia verbosi natus ad arma fori. 


He will have to go elsewhere, it is 
true, to obtain his legal knowledge, but 
the debates at the Union will give him 
the opportunity of airing his youthful 
eloquence before a highly critical au- 
dience. The much-enduring Ulysses, 
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whose astuteness might have made him 
a very potent advocate had he lived 
in this twentieth century, would most 
assuredly have joined the Union and 
availed himself of a golden opportunity 
of studying the ways and methods of 
the many-sided humanity which con- 
gregates there, though as a member of 
the Council of Chiefs he would also 
have “put up” for Vincents, evolving 
some crafty scheme of cooking the 
votes to secure his election. Agamem- 
non, with his more exclusive tenden- 
cies, might have accepted the Presi- 
dency of Vincents, and from that high 
elevation regarded the Union with in- 
difference or pitiful contempt. Of the 
pair, Cornelia, Ulysses was the better 
man to follow. Let me, however, add 
this warning note. Before now, a 
young man, to whom a First in the 
Schools was 2 matter of vital impor- 
tance, has wrecked his chances by al- 
lowing forthcoming debates at the 
Union to engross too much of his time 
und attention. It is well enough, with 
all due respect to Aristotle, that an 
undergraduate should be a student of 
politics; well, too, that if he intends to 
embrace one of the learned professions 


he should practice the art of oratory: 


but, after all, a debate at the Union 
about some burning question of the 
day is a little suggestive of children 
playing with tin soldiers. 

The Gridiron, an institution of com- 
paratively modern growth, has done 
good work by solving the problem of 
giving the undergraduate a respecta- 
ble dinner at a moderate cost. Dinner 
in Hall is, commonly speaking. a com- 
fortless meal, eaten in an atmosphere 
of noisy conversation. But it has sen- 
sibly improved since the disappearance 
of the “Meat Commons”—a truly bar- 
baric form of entertainment. ‘The 
Meat Commons, Cornelia, was a sort 
of Benjamin’s mess, a quantum .of beef 
or mutton or any other meat, not 
larger perhaps than a very hungry 


man would eat, but larger certainly 
than any respectable Christian would 
care to see on one plate. I find myself 
wondering to-day, as I used to wonder 
as a child, whether Benjamin rose to 
the occasion and over-ate himself or 
his brothers were starved; and whether 
Benjamin had five helpings to their 
one, or received his quintuple portion 
all told upon a single plate. In the 
latter case he would have felt quite 
at home in a College hall where the 
Commons system was in vogue. Gen- 
erally speaking, the “Commons” sys- 
tem—apart from the question of a 
Meat Commons—may be described as 
a nasty compromise between economy 
and extravagance, whereby the under- 
graduate is mulcted in the interests of 
the scout. 

For instance, if I lunch at my 
Stores I pay a penny for my bread, 
and though I generally find a penny- 
worth sufficient for my requirements, 
I know that I can get more by paying 
another penny. At my luncheon in 
College many years ago the extra al- 
lowance of bread, much more than I 
was likely to eat, was produced and 
charged for as a matter of course, my 
scout pouching the overplus. The Ox- 
ford scout, I may tell you, Cornelia, 
has many sources of revenue, more 
even than a railway porter; but the 
undergraduate who gets a good article 
for his money will do well to pay up 
and ask no questions. The whole prin- 
ciple of legalized plunder is doubtless 
immoral, but you yourself probably 
connive at a similar form of immoral- 
ity when you tip your hosts’ servants. 
If your son is a wise man he will not 
tamper with the traditions of the past 
or openly object to paying for more 
than he consumes. But, on the other 
hand, he will not be studying the in- 
terests of the community if he fails to 
report to the Bursar any act of palpa- 
ble dishonesty on the part of the scout, 
who is not his own private servant, but 




















the servant of every man on the same 
staircase. 

One word in conclusion. It is to be 
hoped, Cornelia, that your son is not 
possessed by that all-absorbing love of 
athletics which will divert his mind 
from the serious work of University 
life and cause him to regard the late 
delivery of the “Sportsman” in the 
light of a calamity. Short—far short— 
of this, it is expedient and almost nec- 
essary that he should in some form 
or other be a game-player, and even a 
successful game-player. With the 
young man who takes his exercise in 
the form of what we call a “constitu- 
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tional walk,” or even in golf, that game 


which has been said “to irritate the 
temper without opening the pores,” I 
confess that I have little sympathy, 
still less with the habitual loafer, 
whose ulterior motives it is my nature 
to suspect. Athleticism—in moderation 
always—is part and parcel of Univer- 
sity life, and he will be best following 
the Preacher’s advice to “rejoice in his 
youth, and let his heart cheer him in 
the days of his youth,” who keeps his 
eye clear and his mind and body alike 
vigorous by taking his relaxation in 
the form of games which for the time 
being bring all his energies into play. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE PLAGUE. 


On his truckle-bed up in the attic 
Bird was lying in his shirt, dozing and 
starting, and longing for day. At last 
tgwards morning he fell into a deep 
sleep, and dreamt he was once more 
at the sailmaker’s, forcing the needle 
through the stiff canvas, in the long 
low room— 

Suddenly, at that instant, he found 
himself wide awake. Some one, he 
thought, some womar had screamed. 
In his sleep, as he had heard it, he had 
paused to fancy it the scream of a 
mother whose child had fallen into the 
river at Wapping Stairs, and was being 
earried out fast and wickedly by the 
tide. 

But again she screamed, and then 
Bird knew it was in the house. He 
leapt off the bed and began to huddle 
on his clothes. Belike there were rob- 
bers in Mistress Price’s chamber, for 
it sounded as though thence it came. 

In his stocking feet he rushed to the 
door, bent himself double as he ran 





along under the rafters, and climbed 
down the ladder. He shouted as he ran 
over the boards to the staircase to 
startle the rogues, as he hoped, and 
let them know help was near. At the 
foot of the stairs he could see down 
the corridor, and there, coming out of 
his daughter’s chamber, he saw Sir 
Randolph. The old knight looked all 
white and frail in his nightdress, and 
was shaking and trembling violently, 
a most aged and piteous sight. 

“Run, Bird,” he cried, “run to the 
mill. There is a surgeon lodging there. 
newly come from London. Jimmy is 
taken with a dire sickness.” 

The soldier almost fell; indeed, if he 
had not clutched at the hanging he 
must have dropped. Then, with a cry 
—n loud and bitter cry of terror—he 
turned and rushed out of the house. 

Never heeding his bare feet, up the 
hill and through the swing gate he 
ran, and across the corner of the com- 
mon towards the mill. It was bright 
sunshine, perhaps five o’clock, and 
since for a wonder there was a breeze, 
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the mill was working. White-winged 
and sonorous, to the unhappy soldier 
it seemed with steady power to be 
grinding life and death. 

The miller’s cottage was hard by, 
and there at an open window sat an 
elderly man, wrapped in a bedgown, 
reading a great book and smoking 
tobacco in a long pipe. 

“Sir,” cried the panting soldier, beat- 
ing his breast to get his breath; “come 
down, I pray you. There is sickness— 
terrible sickness—”’ 

As he paused, half strangled, the 
grave gentleman looked down on him 
quietly and reprovingly, qnswering 
nothing, and just parting his mous- 
taches with the stem of his pipe. 
Then, as he seemed about to resume 
his book, content with his tobacco and 
the warm sunshine in which he sat, 
“He will not come,” thought the sol- 
dier, with a groan. “He thinks it is only 
some carter taken with the colic; or, 
maybe, he is too great a man, even 
for us.” 

“Sir,” he cried, coming closer’ under 
the window, “it is the little heir of 
Nizells, the child of the great and 
worshipful courtier, Sir Randolph 
Cleeve. Sir, I beseech you—” 

With a dignified gesture the surgeon 
raised his hand. “Sir Randolph 
Cleeve?” he said. “One moment, 
friend. I come.” 

He rose, and through the open win- 
dow Bird could see he was leisurely 
dressing himself. 

“Sir,” he whimpered, raising his 
joined hands, “by Jesus Christ His pas- 
sion, I implore you haste or it may be 
too late—too late!” 

And there, till the great man should 
make himself ready, he waited, lean- 
ing up against the wall of the miller’s 
house, his face hidden in the crook of 
his arm. 

In a long cloak edged with fur, with 
a flat cap on his head, and carrying a 
gold-headed cane, the surgeon at last 


pompously emerged. Under his arm 
he held a box, and this he solemnly 
handed to the soldier, charging him 
weightily to be careful of it. 

Across the common and down the hill 
they went together, the soldier chat- 
tering and limping, the surgeon asking 
him some few questions, and the sol- 
dier answering as best he could, hid- 
ing, meanwhile, the mighty horror grip- 
ping at his heart. 

“The teeth, I give you my assur- 
ance,” said the surgeon indulgently, 
wisely nodding his head. “The teeth 
and convulsions. Naught but the 
teeth.” 

As he walked strutting with the cane 
he hummed a little tune, working his 
thick eyebrows and showing his sound 
white teeth; but whether it were from 
natural gayety of disposition or in con- 
fidence of his own skill, the soldier 
could not tell. Only he knew he hated 
him for it. 

At the porch he motioned Bird to 
precede him, and, gathering his cloak 
together, followed him up the stairs. 
He no longed hummed, but frowned 
and muttered with the abstraction of 
un augur. 

In the chamber Mistress Price sat in 
an armchair, holding the child tight 
in her arms. She seemed to be all 
eyes as she looked up at Bird, and past 
him at the surgeon. Partly dressed, 
Sir Randolph came forward eagerly, 
with outstretched hands. “My good 
sir!’ he eried; and taking the surgeon 
by the elbows shook them heartily. 
“Our little boy—” He broke off with 
a sob, and, throwing himself upon the 
amazed surgeon’s breast, began to 
weep. 

“Nay, Sir Randolph, good Sir Ran- 
dolph, noble Sir Randolph Cleeve!” the 
surgeon cried, comforting and patting 
him. “This may not be. Have con- 
fidence in my skill, I beseech you; and 
you, too, gracious lady, of whose vir- 
tues and beauty I have heard so much 

















in commendation. Come, lay me the 
young gentleman on the bed; and you, 
sirrah, run to the kitchen and tell them 
to heat me some bricks.” 

So while Bird ran to find Jane Port, 
who, knowing naught of the trouble, 
was pushing loaves in the oven with a 
long pole, the surgeon laid aside his 
cane, and, leisurely opening his box 
and putting on his spectacles, pro- 
ceeded to examine the sick child. 

Piteous, indeed, were the cries in the 
bedchamber when the surgeon at last 
confessed that here was a case where 
skill was useless, and that already the 
child was dead. The convulsion, he ex- 
plained, arising from the teeth had 
spread and seized on the heart, pres- 
ently crushing the life out, as the hot 
and cruel hand of a boy nips the life 
out of a linnet. With the gold-headed 
cane, standing well apart from the 
bed, he demonstrated to the stupefied 
mother and to Sir Randolph, feebly 
shaking and crying, that it could not 
be otherwise, as though they were dull 
students of his in a class; and as he 
did it he smelled a pomander he had 
taken from his box, and quitting them 
as quickly as decently he could, with- 
out demand or expectation of a fee, 
went away down the stairs with his 
cloak drawn over the mouth, cursing 
himself for his folly in ever having 
come. 

In the porch he met Bird coming 
running round from the kitchen with a 
hot brick in a napkin. 

“Hey, fellow!” he cried, motioning 
him to keep his distance with the cane, 
and speaking muffied from behind his 
cloak. “How it comes here I know 
not, unless it be in some merchandise; 
but here is the very thing pursuing I 
have come from London to escape. 
Yonder young gentleman is dead, I 
doubt not, of the plague. Tell your 
master to set dishes of vinegar about 
the house, and burn sulphur, and God 
keep you all from a like infection. But 
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summon me not again, for I will not 
come.” 

And with his box under his arm, and 
no trace of former dignity, the sur- 


geon hurried away with covered 


mouth and bent head. 
VI. 


It was midday before Bird ventured 
again towards the house. Ever since 
the surgeon had left him, standing 
there shaking in the porch, his heart 
dissolved to water, he had been wan- 
dering through the wood, groaning 
and trampling the brushwood like a 
wounded beast. But alas! he could not 
weep, and therein, in the torture it 
caused him, he fancied part of his 
punishment lay. 

On the paved terrace in front Mis- 
tress Price was aimlessly walking up 
and down, still only half dressed, twist- 
ing her hands, and feebly waving her 
head from side to side as she moaned. 
“Here is heavy sorrow come upon us, 
Bird,” she cried bitterly, as he came 
up the path. “What have we ever 
done to deserve so cruel a blow?” 

In the porch, just where he had 
dropped it, still lay the brick, cold now 
as a stone, and with head bent Bird 
passed into the desolate house. Out- 
side the chamber door above he paused, 
and then, with a groan that tore him 
like a wound, he entered. 

Jimmy lay on the bed in his night- 
dress, straight on his back. With his 
little half-opened mouth he seemed to 
seek pitifully—nay, almost to entreat— 
for explanation of the calamity so sud- 
denly befallen him. Bird noticed how 
brown the small hand was, and how 
white the slender arm above the wrist 
where the linen jacket had used to 
fasten. He touched him on the fore- 
head, and almost screamed at the 
startling coldness of it. Then at 
length with an effort he opened the 
nightdress at the throat, and turning 
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it back bent forward to look for the 
dreaded tokens. After all, the surgeon 
might be mistaken. These men who 
fled from London were very apt to 
see in any chance sickness the disease 
they feared. That it had only been 
some ordinary complaint of childhood— 
perhaps a colic from unripe fruit—was 
the only.comfort which had sometimes 
come to him when wandering all the 
morning in the wood. As with his own 
eyes he recognized what he now knew 
must be his own immediate handiwork, 
with a wild cry he fell senseless back- 
wards on the floor. 

When he came to himself he found 
Sir Randolph standing beside him, 
haggard and dry. “Thou art a good 
fellow, Bird,” he cried, as the dazed 
soldier raised himself upon his elbow. 
“Thou feelest our grief as if it were 
thine own, Thou art right; our little 
James loved thee well. Go,” he said, 
after a pause, “make me a coffin for 
the boy—a little coffin for our darling 
boy.” And his white chin tuft shook 
as if with the cold. 

Bird rose, and for the first and last 
time kissed his playmate on the 
parched lips. Then, putting his mouth 
to the dead child’s ear, he whispered: 
“Forgive me, and as thou, being in 
heaven, forgivest, entreat the good God 
to let me weep. Grant me this favor, 
for Jesus Christ His sake. Amen. Do 
not forget, and I will not forget 
either.” 

All the afternoon in the woodhouse 
he worked dumbly at his task, using 
what poor skill he had, and yet fail- 
ing miserably; trying to weep, and fail- 
ing, too, in that. Neither food nor 
drink would he touch, nor do more 
than shake his head wrathfully at Jane 
when she besought him to take some- 
thing of what she brought. The 
woman was shocked, too, at the sor- 
row befallen her master’s house; yet 
more, it seemed, at the effect of it on 
Bird, at the dour silence it drave him 


to, the scant heed he paid her, the cold 
distance it fetched between them. 
When at last towards evening the work 
was clumsily finished, and with bowed 
head Bird was moving away, Jane 
stood watching him from the kitchen 
door, muttering broken and angry 
phrases. But what they might be, 
wherein lay her complaint, Bird neither 
knew nor cared, 

For his mind was full of what he 
must do, of the full confession to be 
made, ere the mercy of tears could 
bring relief to his tortured imprisoned 
soul. Long time in the gathering dusk 
he stumbled through the shrouded re- 
cesses of the wood, searching for 
words, praying for guidance, seeking 
some measure of accommodation with 
an outraged God. For that, in his 
proper passion, the old knight would 
kill him he never doubted; and so it 
was to a just death he believed him- 
self faring—as surely as to Tyburn— 
when at last, at nightfall, he turned 
again out of the wood towards Nizells. 
Almost he felt joyful at the thought 
of the relief it must bring him. That 
there were no tears in heaven he felt 
assured; but in the lurking shadows 
of the hell where he was plunging, he 
dared to hope they might be suffered 
unobserved. 

Meantime, the windy sky was 
clouded. Rarely the moon broke 
through in full splendor; more often it 
lay in quickly shifting patches, swing- 
ing like giant lantern light across the 
timbered front of the manor house. 
In his familiar chair outside on the 
terrace Bird could see the old Cavalier 
was sitting, a dark and mournful patch 
on the gray pavement. As he came up 
the path towards him, trembling with 
resolution, the wood-owls screeched 
like women in travail. 

Bird stood there before him, with 
his hands out, as he had seen the 
penitent ‘fanatics stand at the drum- 
head in Cromwell’s army, confessing 
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their sins before going into battle. His 
mind was so full, his heart beating so, 
despite his desperate and despairing 
courage, that it was some moments be- 
fore he could speak. And, as a judge, 
with dropped head and hands out- 
stretched on the arms of his chair, the 
old knight waited in silence for him 
to begin; or, perhaps, after so cruel 
a day, it might be the poor old gentle- 
man dozed. 

“Sir Randolph,” at last he cried, 
“hearken to me, I pray. Deal with me 
in justice as a sinner. I have lied to 
thee, Sir Randolph, from the first; I 
have been thine enemy always—all my 
life, for never was I in the King’s 
army, never on thy side, but ever 
fought against him and thee. Nay, 
more, I was there present when he 
died, and in his passion I mocked him, 
I spat upon him as he passed to judg- 
ment, and as he knelt upon the scaf- 
fold I jeered.” 

Again the swift moonlight swung 
across the terrace, and as it passed 
Bird saw the old knight sadly drop his 
head lower in grief on his breast. 

“Black as is my soul with lying,” 
again he cried, “it is blacker still with 
ingratitude. Now have I to confess 
the bitterest wrong one man may do 
another. I have returned incompara- 
ble goodness with evil; I have violated 
the kindest, the noblest hospitality; I 
have carried infection into a pure and 
honorable household. ’Tis I, Sir Ran- 
dolph, who have brought hither the 
plague from London; ’tis I who have 
wilfully slain thy darling boy. Kill me, 
therefore, good Sir Randolph, I implore 
thee. Let me purge my miserable soul, 
and so stand naked before God to re- 
ceive His final, awful judgment.” 

He paused, and stood there with his 
hands out to receive the _ thrust. 
“Nay,” he cried, on the knight’s con- 
tinued grievous silence, “if thou hast 
no death for me, my deaths will be a 
thousand; if thou hast naught for me 
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but silence and abhorrence, my tor- 
ture will be greater than I can bear. 
Kill me only once, Sir Randolph, for 
pity’s sake—good Sir Randolph!’— 

He fell upon his knees and grovelled 
towards him in his agony. Seizing the 
chair by the arms, he shook them pas- 
sionately, crying aloud for judgment 
and death. And as the old knight slid 
slowly towards him and fell into his 
arms, there came a rift in the troubled 
zenith, and in the pure white moon- 
light he saw on the dead man’s face 
the dreadful purple tokens he had 
seen but lately on the child within. 

Then, indeed, did terror seize him— 
abject, panic terror, terror of the horri- 
ble disease, and terror of the yet more 
weighty judgment in store, and like a 
madman he fled away into the night, 
screaming of God’s wrath and the tor- 
menting fires of hell. 

In the kitchen Jane heard the forlorn 
cries, and, pressing her hands on her 
thin unlovely bosom, fell into uwiwonted 
prayer. 

“God keep us!” she cried, as she tot- 
tered to the door. “That cannot be the 
owls.” 


VIL. 


How she found him, how she ever 
guessed whither he had fled, or at the 
trouble that dreve him, no man can 
tell; unless, perchance, it may be that, 
even in the old and barren of spirit, 
love keeps his instinct and prescience. 
It was not, however, till towards the 
close of the following day that at last 
she came on him sitting by the road- 
side in the rain; for, by now, the 
weather was completely broken. He 
looked up at her savagely from under 
his wet matted hair, and bade her not 
come nigh him; and as she still pressed 
on, leapt to his feet and threatened 
her with stones. 

“Nay, Amos,” she cried, “dear Amos, 
let me come with thee; let me be near 
thee in thy trouble. I have always 
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loved thee, ever since a lad. Let me 
be with thee now, for a time—only for 
u time.” Despairingly, she cried out 
to him she had always known from 
the first whence he had come, that she 
had never flinched from him at Nizells, 
and never would. What was the 
plague to her, if only she might be 
with him? 

All the wet evening, driving the 
laden donkey before her, she con- 
tinued to follow him, as near as she 
dared go; for plainly the man was dis- 
traught, and never spared pelting her 
with stones. And she cried out to 
him what she believed might lessen 
the anguish of his remorse, what she 
hoped might even bring his sorrow some 
assuagement: that Mistress Price, at 
the best, was naught but a loose 
woman; that little James was only a 
bastard—hers and the duke’s; and old 
Sir Randolph nothing better than a 
timeserver, a miser, and a thief. She 
stood there, white and defiant, out on 
the gleaming wet road, while the mad 
soldier cast stones at her and cursed 
her, and bade her be silent, or he would 
come and cut her throat. 


Late that night they were seen to- 
gether at an alehouse in Newbury, the 
soldier sitting crying over a mug of 
ale, the woman still trying to comfort 
him. 

“The poor man,”’ she explained to the 
alehouse keeper, “hath heard of the 
loss of all his family in the city from 
the plague, and will not be consoled. 
He could not be with them owing to 
service with a noble knight at Buckle- 
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bury, and now he believes it his own 
proper fault, and grieves sore.” 

The landlord clicked sympathetically 
with his tongue, and nodded. 

“It grows late, mistress,” he said. 
“Will you and the poor gentleman be 
needing beds?” 

“Nay,” answered Jane, with a wan 
blush, “I go to my sister’s in Bank 
Street, who will give me room for the 
night, I doubt not. See, good master,” 
she added, drawing the landlord aside 
and unknotting her handkerchief, 
“here is money for bed and breakfast. 
Let him want for nothing; nor the ass 
either. And, landlord,” she said, with 
tears in her eyes, “prithee, dry his 
clothes for him and grease his boots 
well, for the poor soul’s feet are cut 
and bleeding; and make him eat heart- 
ily in the morning, and keep him by 
the fire till I am round again. Take 
good care of him, landlord, for Christ's 
sake, and thou shalt be well paid.” 

Wondering at her earnestness, the 
landlord nodded and opened the street 
door for her. 

“It rains,” he said briefly, peering 
out into the drenched pall of midnight. 

“Ay,” said Jane, throwing her damp 
skirt over her head, “it rains, indeed. 
Pray heaven it may clear the air.” 

The landlord closed and bolted the 
door, and going to the fire raked out 
the ashes. 

When at last he came to summon the 
soldier to his chamber he found him 
fast asleep, with his arms outstretched, 
the palms uppermost, and his head 
on the table. Even in the hollow of 
his dreams he seemed still to be im- 
ploring the stroke of pardon. 

Walter Frith. 
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ALICE IN 


Alice was walking up a street lead- 
ing from the Embankment, when sud- 
denly, as she came to a corner, she be- 
came aware of the most curious-look- 
ing creature she had ever encountered. 
From top to toe it was entirely one 
color—yellow. Its face was yellow like 
a Chinaman’s, its clothes were yellow; 
its hair and its face and its hands were 
all yellow; and upon its head it wore 
a curious yellow hood. It was stand- 
ing in the gutter, until it became aware 
of Alice’s approach, when it came up 
to her, and, making a low bow, said, 
“Good morning.” 

“Good morning,” said Alice, politely. 
“I hope you’re well.” 

“Middling,” said the Yellow Thing. 
“middling. But my circulation is not 
as good as it was.” 

Alice could not understand what it 
meant, so she said, “Pray, sir, what 
are you, and why do you wear that 
hood ?” 

“I?” was the reply. “I am what is 
ealled a new journalist. As for the 
hood, it is not a real one, you know. 
It is, in fact, the false hood without 
which we never venture forth.” 

“Oh,” said Alice. “So you are a 
newspaper person? I suppose you 
write a great deal?’ 


“Write!” exclaimed the creature, 
seornfully. “I draw!” 
“You draw!” said Alice, rather 


blankly. She had always thought that 
people connected with newspapers 
wrote. 

Then she asked, “And what do you 
draw?” 

“Oh, lots of things,” said the Yellow 
Creature. “I draw the long bow and 
my salary, and I draw a lot, too, on 
my imagination.” 

“But I didn’t know that—the—the— 
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imagination had anything to do with 
papers,” said Alice. 

“It has everything to do with them 
—when they are of our color.” 

“I suppose,” continued Alice, who 
was now getting quite interested in her 
new acquaintance, “you've not been 
doing this for long?” 

“Since my third birthday,” said the 
Yellow Creature; going on sadly: “But 
I don’t think I'll be kept much longer.” 

Alice looked sympathetic. “Dear 
me! I am so sorry,” she said. “May 
I ask why?” 

The Yellow Thing lowered its voice 
to a whisper and first looking round to 
make sure that no one was within 
hearing, answered slowly, “I’m too old. 
I’m past my tenth birthday. One of us 
was kept till he was twelve, but the 
circumstances were exceptional. You 
see, he could repair the Chief's motor 
when it got out of order. But even he 
had to go when he was twelve.” 

“But it’s all nonsense,” said Alice in- 
dignantly. “I never heard of such an 
office. In papa’s office, as the people 
get older they are given better places.” 

“Quite so,” said the little Yellow 
Creature, shaking its head mournfully. 
“But then you see its different with us. 
As we grow older we get worse and 
worse positions. When I first came I 
was an editor. Now I am only,a junior 
sub., and next week they are going to 
send me down to the reporters’ room. 
They’ll put me in the Gallery for a 
week or so. But it'll be ‘Enquiries’ 
soon after—and then——” 

“The Gallery?’ said Alice brightly. 
She remembered something she had 
once seen at a show. “The Gallery? 
I think I know what you mean. You 
shoot there, don’t you?’ 

“No, though you would like to do so 
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sometimes,” was the reply. “But they 
won’t keep me there long. And I sup- 
pose I can’t complain. I began my ca- 
reer too late.” 

“Too late?” said Alice, in a startled 
tone. “Whatever do you mean?” 

“What I say. You can’t begin too 
early. The new editor of our paper 
was only born last Tuesday week. It 
is he who writes the leaders, you know. 
I daresay, though, you would guess his 
age from reading them. No! one can’t 
be too young to make a start. If ever 
you become a new journalist——” 

“But I never shall,” said Alice. 
“How silly of you to think of such a 
thing. To begin with, I’m not clever 
enough.” 

“That,” said the Yellow Creature, 
“has nothing to do with it.” 

It paused a moment. Then it asked 
suddenly, “Do you never tell lies?” 

Alice was about to answer angrily: 
then suddenly she hung her head, for 
she remembered that only that morn- 
ing her mother had punished her for 
not speaking the truth. 

“IT see that you have sometimes told 
stories,” went on the Yellow Creature. 
“So that proves you are cut out to be 
one of us. Come along!” 

“But where are you going?” asked 
Alice. ‘ 

“I’m going to make you a new jour- 
nalist,” was the other’s reply. 

“But I’ve got to be home for lunch,” 
said Alice, 

“So you shall,” answered the Yellow 
Creature. “It won’t take you a minute 
to pass through a new newspaper of- 


The Speaker. 


tice. You know there are only a few 
people like myself who stay on the 
paper—only as many as are absolutely 
necessary. All the others just ‘pass 
through.’ So come along quickly.” 

Before she knew what she was doing, 
Alice found herself following the 
strange Yellow Creature through a 
door. The next moment they were in 
a passenger lift. Alice noticed that 
all kinds of people were in the lift with 
her. As the attendant shut the door, 
somebody whom Alice thought looked 
like a picture of Napoleon she had once 
seen shouted “Engaged.” 

The Yellow Creature turned to Alice. 
“That means,” he explained, “that you 
and all the others in this lift have 
joined our staff.” 

The next moment they had reached 
the top. “Do we get out here?’ asked 
Alice. 

Before she could be answered, how- 
ever, the lift was descending: another 
second, and it rested on the ground 
floor again. Then the door flew open, 
and Alice and her guide together with 
the other people walked out. As they 
did so, the person like Napoleon sud- 
denly darted up to them. “Discharged,” 
he cried, waving his hands. Then 
turning on his heel, he _ retreated 
through a doorway. ; 

The Yellow Creature led Alice to the 
entrance. Then it held out its yellow 
hand. 

“Good-bye,” it said, “and remember 
that all I have told you is as true as 
anything you will find in our new 
newspaper.” 

Frank Elias. 
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THE CRISIS. 


Spirit of Russia, now has come 

The day when thou can’st not be dumb. 
Around thee foams the torrent tide, 

Above thee its fell fountain, Pride, 

The senseless rock, awaits thy word 

To crumble; shall it be unheard? 

Already, like a tempest-sun, 

‘That shoots the flare and shuts to dun, 

Thy land ’twixt flame and darkness heaves, 
Showing the blade wherewith Fate cleaves, 
If mortals in high courage fail 

At the one breath before the gale. 

Those rulers in all forms of lust, 

Who trod thy children down to dust 

On the red Sunday, know right well 

What word for them thy voice would spell, 
What quick perdition for them weave, 

Did they in such a voice believe. 


Not thine to raise the avenger’s shriek, 
Nor turn to them a Tolstoi cheek; 

Nor menace him, the waverer still, 
Man of much heart and little will, 
The criminal of his high seat, 

Whose plea of Guiltless judges it. 
For him thy voice shall bring to hand 
Salvation, and to thy torn land, 

Seen on the breakers. Now has come 
The day when thou can’st not be dumb, 
Spirit of Russia:—those who bind 

Thy limbs and iron-cap thy mind, 
Take thee for quaking flesh, misdoubt 
That thou art of the rabble rout 
Which cries and flees, with whimpering lip, 
From reckless gun and brutal whip, 
But he who has at heart the deeds 

Of thy heroic offspring reads 

In them a soul; not given to shrink 
From peril on the abyss’s brink; 

With never dread of murderous power; 
With view beyond the crimson hour; 
Neither an instinct-driven might, 

Nor visionary erudite; 

A soul; that art thou. It remains 
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For thee to stay thy children’s veins, 
The countertides of hate arrest, 
Give to thy sons a breathing breast, 
And Him resembling, in His sight, 
Say to thy land, Let there be Light. 


London Times. 


George Meredith. 


SLANG. 


A slang dictionary may have its uses. 
Many slang words, creeping into the 
language from doubtful sources, have 
found a place in it unsupplied by the 
expression which they were at once 
understood to convey. Such a word is 
“humbug,” a slang term which at its 
first introduction a century and a half 
ago had not the meaning it has been 
adopted for. At first it seems to 
have denoted fussy and absurd alarm. 
But there were other expressions for 
that; and by common consent, which 
often works with a mysterious rapid- 
ity and precision of agreement, “hum- 
bug” was presently seized upon to 
carry a budget of cognate meanings 
which had never been got into two 
syllables before. Slang or not, then, 
here was a genuine word—a word of 
worth more than many others; yet to 
this day it has never overcome the 
stigma of its origin. The sound of the 
word, even the look of it on paper’, re- 
ealls with undiminished emphasis its 
birth in slang. In vain has it been ad- 
mitted into the most respectable dic- 
tionaries. Because of its ugliness it 
remains slang; and innocent as its 
meanings are of the base suggestion 
which is the charm of slang to so 
many of its connoisseurs, it will stand 
under that condemnation for many a 
day yet. But it is not to be given up 
on that account. Careless of the little 
music in its syllables, the wise lex- 
icographer will show the word “hum- 
bug” to its place in the English dic- 
tionary with all the ceremony that 
befits its worth. 


But that is not always done. All 
the dictionaries have this word now- 
adays, with other slang products of 
similar merit. And that is well, or 
would be if the best of them were no 
jonger ticketed ag vulgar. Rarely, 
however, does the lexicographer con- 
sider himself at liberty to forget their 
origin or to omit mentioning it as irreg- 
ular. After a hundred years of such 
service in the ranks as no other word 
could supply, “humbug” cannot be re- 
entered on the roll without a marginal 
reminder that it is quite without gen- 
tility. And so it is with other words 
of similar usefulness and similar der- 
ivation; which is not as it should be. 
In dictionary-making the right thing 
to do is to choose from the number of 
slang words such as have distinctive 
significations well marked, and such 
as have proved their usefulness in 
long years of service: these to be reg- 
imented on the same footing with the 
best bred words of Saxon or of Latin 
descent. As for the rest, half of them 
should be discarded altogether for 
what they are—fresh from the ditch 
and smelling of it, or, at the best, 
without a shade of meaning that isn’t 
nasty even when it is new. The other 
half may be tolerated as curious or 
even apt, but not as accepted utter- 
ances of the noble English tongue. In 
most cases, indeed, they are but poor 
grotesques, words that leer rather than 
speak; no intention in them, but a sort 
of clowning with speech—usually for 
the sake of evoking a sentiment of 
familiar good-fellowship. 
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Yet, to deliver ourselves a little more 
broadly and honestly, slang of even 
this less harmful kind has no business 
at all in the dictionaries of any lan- 
guage. Nevertheless the best of our 
modern lexicons swarm with its pro- 
geny. A word should have some prom- 
ise of stability, some prospect of life. 
before it is admitted to the sacred reg- 
ister, and of course it should be some- 
thing more than a casual invention for 
private use. But one of the commonest 
characteristics of slang words is that 
they are but for a season. They are 
no sooner familiar than they begin to 
perish, making way for others with 
the novelty and the sauciness which 
seem to be their chief recommendation. 
A little while, and though they may 
be still remembered, they are as dead 
as the flowers of the year they came 
in with; yet there they lie strewed 
through the leaves of your favorite 
dictionary of the English language 
and still pretending to be alive. Who 
says of an excellent thing nowadays 
that it is “slap-up”? In what society 
is “slap-bang” a lingering expression? 
Who in east or west is so much out of 
date as to describe “a person or thing 
of large size” as “a slapper’? And 
what was there in these words at 
any time to carry them into the fine 
great dictionary where they moulder ? 
Other slang words there are which 
never had any meaning out of some 
one or other of our many kinds of 
shop, and have even become obsolete 
in them. Together with “slap-up,” 
“slap-bang,” and their likes, all these 
should be swept out of every book 
that pretends to be a treasury of Eng- 
lish; any man who chooses to do so be- 
ing quite at liberty, of course, to lodge 
them in the mortuary pages of a slang 
dictionary. 

There they would be of use. For 
meaningless, graceless, lifeless, yet 
The Academy. 
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harmless withal, they would serve to 
divide the noxious matter which is the 
main component of slang dictionaries, 
and so accomplish a kind of dilution. 
Make them more seemly to the casual 
eye we should rather say, perhaps, 
for it is not for “slap-up” and “slap- 
bang” that such lexicons are studied, 
nor is it the exposition of such terms 
which gives to slang dictionaries the 
value which condemns them to be 
locked up whenever they are not in 
actual use. However, appearances 
are something, and the interspersion 
of innocent vulgarities like “cove.” 
“dibs,” “jim-jams,” has a softening and 
refining effect upon the compilation as 
a whole. That is certainly a grace, 
if it count not as advantage; for 
though the idea of a siang dictionary— 
among those who have never opened 
one—is a tome which no real student 
of our language can neglect; a book 
which, though its contents are often 
repellent from their coarseness, throws 
a woful light upon the converse of the 
degraded and the criminal’s habits of 
thought—there never was a _ greater 
mistake. Raking through its columns, 
it may be possible to find here and 
there locutions with an etymological, 
antiquarian, or other guileless interest. 
But for ninety-nine hundredths of it 
the slang dictionary is of no good use 
whatever; neither does it yield any 
pleasure which a decent man would 
dare to acknowledge. It is stupid 
when it is not foul, and only brilliant 
from the iridescence of obscenity. 
Even when purged and chastened for 
open publication these characteristics 
cannot be got rid of altogether. All 
the stupidity, all the uselessness re- 
mains, with quite enough provocation 
to disgust. What should save it from 
the fire but the respectable name of 
“Dictionary” is not immediately evi- 
dent. 
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Maxim Gorky has turned his im- 
prisonment to good account, having 
written during his incarceration a new 
play entitled “The Children of the 
Sun.” The drama deals with the 
revolutionary movement and is re- 
garded by the author himself as his 
masterpiece. 


Among the spring poets on the Lon- 
don publishers’ lists are Laurence Bin- 
yon, “E. Nesbit” (Mrs. Hubert Bland), 
A. C. Benson, Ernest Dowson and 
Laurence Hope. Henry Newbolt’s 
“Admirals All” is to appear in a new 
edition, the twenty-second, with some 
additional poems. A new volume by 
Lady Margaret Sackville is also prom- 
ised, “A Hymn to Dionysius and Other 
Poems.” 


It has been decided to celebrate the 
centenary of Schiller in Paris, as well 
as in Germany, although the exact 
form which the celebration will take 
is not yet settled. Schiller’s early 
revolutionary writings, especially the 
sentiments embodied in “Don Carlos,” 
according to “Jean Frollo” in Wednes- 
day’s “Petit Parisien,” led the Conven- 
tion to pass a décret constituting him a 
“citoyen francais.” 

\ 

The well-known Norwegian novelist 
Mrs. (Fru) Amalie Skram died March 
15th, after a very short illness, at 
Copenhagen, where she had been set- 
tled since her marriage in 1884 with the 
Danish author Erik Skram. Among 
the many powerful works by her are 
the series of four volumes about the 
people of Hellemyr, “Offspring,” ‘‘Con- 
stance Ring,” “Lucie,” and “Professor 
Hieronimus,” a painful study of men- 
tal suffering, published in an English 
translation in 1899. 


Mary Imlay Taylor's stories have al- 
ways a wholesome, natural flavor too 
seldom found in combination with so 
much incident and adventure, and the 
latest, “My Lady Clancarty,” is one of 
her very best. The heroine is daughter 
to a great Whig noble of the court of 
William the Third, the hero a pro- 
scribed Irish Jacobite. Both the lead- 
ing characters are attractively drawn; 
the plot is ingeniously constructed; 
und the scene in which the King him- 
self is introduced has unusual dignity 
and pathos. Little, Brown & Co. 


“A Diary from Dixie” which is soon 
to be published, is written by Mrs. 
Chesnut, who was the wife of James 
Chesnut, Jr., United States Senator 
from South Carolina, 1859-1861, and 
afterwards A.D.C. to Jefferson Davis, 
and a Brigadier-General in the Con- 
federate Army. In this journal she 
gives pictures of the social life that 
went on without interruption in the 
midst of the war; of the conditions 
that resulted from blockaded ports and 
of the events that took place in 
Charleston, Montgomery, and Rich- 
mond. 


Under the title “Chronicles of an Old 
Campaigner” Lieutenant Col. Walter 
©. Horsley presents a translation from 
the French of M. de Colonie’s narrative 
of his personal experiences during the 
war of the Spanish succession. The 
book has a value from the opportunity 
which it affords to compare the art of 
War as practised two hundred or more 
years ago with the modern develop- 
ment of military science. Beyond this 
it has the interest of the personal nar- 
rative and of history written by one 
who had a share in making it. The 
story is told in the characteristic Gallic 
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spirit, and its vivid war scenes are en- 
livened with bits of gossip and gal- 
lantry and pictures of the social life of 
the times. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Dr. Helen B, Thompson, director of 
the Psychological Laboratory at Mt. 
Holyoke college, is the author of a 
book soon to be published in London, 
entitled “The Mental Traits of Sex; 
An Experimental Investigation of the 
Normal Mind in Men and Women.” 
This is an attempt to obtain a com- 
plete statement of the psychological 
likenesses and differences of the sexes 
as shown by the experimental method. 
The main part consists of the report 
of a series of experiments on men and 
women carried on in the psychological 
laboratory of the University of Chicago 
during the years 1898-99 and 1899-1900. 


The tenth volume of the Arthur H. 
Clark Company’s reprints of Early 
Western Travels gives the narratives of 
three English travellers and settlers, 
Thomas Hulme, Richard Flower and 
John Woods, all of whom participated 
in or were observers of the English 
emigration movement to Illinois and 
especially to the region known as Eng- 
lish Prairie. The movement was 
viewed variously by those who watched 
it, and it became.the occasion of con- 
troversy, some phases of which are re- 
flected in these pages. But the nar- 
ratives, singly or together, give an in- 
teresting view of the processes by 
which the great state of Illinois was 
developed and its institutions estab- 
lished. ; 


In “The Common Lot” Robert Her- 
rick makes a notable study of modern 
business conditions and their effect on 
individual fortunes and character. His 
scene is Chicago, and his central figure 
—not till the final chapters can one call 
him “hero”’—a young architect, Paris- 
trained, disappointed by the caprice of 
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his uncle of the inheritance which was 
to have made him free to follow the 
ideals of his profession, and nearly 
losing all but the most sordid ambitions 
in his struggle for its pecuniary prizes. 
The social aspirations which compli- 
cate his problem, as well as his practi- 
cal perplexities among grasping com- 
petitors, penurious patrons, and dis- 
honest contractors, are described with 
intense and painful realism, but the 
impression which the book leaves is 
wholesome and even hopeful, and it 
ranks easily among the foremost of its 
class. The portrait of the architect's 
wife is particularly well drawn. The 
Macmillan Co. 


Professor Ernst Haeckel, whose at- 
tempt to state “The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse” occasioned so much controversy, 
has followed it with a supplementary 
volume “The Wonders of Life” which 
is described in the sub-title as a popu- 
lar study of biological philosophy. His 
preface shows how keenly he felt the 
criticisms passed upon the earlier work, 
and betrays an acerbity of temper 
which is not exactly the mood of a 
philosopher. As might be anticipated, 
the polemical element enters largely 
into the book itself. The author bases 
the monistic philosophy of which this 
volume is an exposition upon half a 
century’s study of nature, and the con- 
clusion which he reaches is that the 
opposition between knowledge and 
faith is irreconcilable, and that the hu- 
man mind is shut up to the alternative 
of accepting either science and expe- 
rience, or faith and revelation. Read- 
ers who are familiar with the Spencer- 
ian philosophy will notice with curious 
interest that, although some of Profes- 
sor Haeckel’s ideas are obviously 
Spencerian and are of later expression 
than the published writings of Spen- 
cer, the name of Spencer is not once 
mentioned. Harper & Bros. 
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A SONG OF SHOWER AND SHINE. 


Let us home and take shelter, 
While romps on the plain 
Like a herd helter-skelter 
The galloping rain; 
For the thunderclouds blacken, 
And drench as they pass 
The deer in the bracken, 
The kine in the grass. 


It is gone—let us follow; 

The heavens breathe free; 
The shafts of Apollo 

Are loosed on the sea; 
And pure from the thunder 

In sheen and in hue, 
The world and its wonder 

Are fashioned anew. 

William Watson. 

From “‘Poems.”’ 


THE WINDFLOWER. 


My life was barren of delight, 
And numb were thought and will, 
What time I found a windflower white 
Upon a lonely hill. 
All day I wore it in my breast; 
It seemed no mortal thing, 
Its faint, faint perfume gave me rest, 
Rare, pale, unwithering. 


So my sad heart I comforted: 
Howbeit I found at morn 
A wilderness of roses red— 
Red roses with no thorn. 
And as I plucked them—truth to tell, 
I know not how or when— 
But from my breast the windflower 
fell, 
I never found again. 


Now roses, roses everywhere! 
So heavy with their breath 
The thornless garden, that the air 
Is like a perfumed death. 
*Tis only in my dreams at night 
I see it, fadeless still— 
The windflower frail, the windflower 
white, ’ 
Upon the lonely hill. 
May Kendal. 


CLOUD CHORUSES. 





STROPHE, 

(Aristophanes, “Nubes,” vv. 275-290.) 

Clouds, ever drifting, 

Streaming and shifting, 

IK’rom our deep-tongued father Ocean's 
presence 

Rise we now, our dewy radiant essence 

To the tree-tressed hill-tops brightly 
lifting! 

Rise up soaring 

To the far-seen watch-towers of the 
mountains, 

Thence to gaze upon earth's fruitful 
fountains, 

Fields and rills divine, 

And to hark the wizard streams down- 


pouring, 

And the deep in deep-voiced thunder 
roaring! 

See, heaven’s eye with flash unwearied 
glowing 


Flings his glittering rays; 

Over earth to gaze 

With far-glancing eyne, 

Rise, adown our misty mantles throw- 
ing, ° 

Rise, fair-gleaming shapes immortal 
showing, 

Rise and shine! 


ANTISTROPHE. 
(lbid., VV. 298-313.) 
Maidens rain-bringing, 
Let us be winging, 
To the soil of Cecrops’ hero-band, 
Pallas’ passing lovely, glistening, land; 
Where the sacred secrecy 
Of her hallowed rites 
To the mystic hostelry 
Pilgrims pure invites; 
Where best gifts are given 
To the lords of heaven, 
Stately fanes and statuary, 
Pomps and solemn pageantry; 
And amid gay garlandings, 
On all holy days, 
Festival and offerings 
Make the high gods’ praise; 
And when the giad year is springing, 
With the dance and dancé-song ringing. 
’*Mid the storm-voiced flute’s arousal, 
Summons to the wild carousal, 


Bacchus’ joyous grace. 
7. Herrert Warren. 


The Spectator. 








